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NO VOICE, HOWEVER FEEBLE, LIFTED UP FOR TRUTH DIES. 


* WHITTIER. 


anes THE POVERTY 
NEN Caron gee 
HE FALL 0 ; ‘ 
‘oa may te 
. Ni > 4 ‘TO WHOM SHE OWED A DINNER, AND 
FELT BOUND TO GIVE AN EQUALLY GRAND 
ONE IN RETURN—NAY, GRANDER IF P0Os- 
SIBLE. Course after course succeeded each other. 
There was set before the company about six times 
as much as they could possibly eat, and ten times 
as much as they ought to drink, though they DID 
their best to do both. What else could they do 
when everything to TEMPT APPETITE and 
DESTROY HEALTH was lavished upon them with 
CRUEL KINDNESS worthy of Heliogabalus,’ 
Mrs. CRAIG. 
MORAL.—THE END OF THE 
CHAPTER. For what a Death in Life it must be— 
an existence whose SOLE AIM is GOOD EATING 
and DRINKING!!! NOT that THESE THINGS 
are BAD—in MODERATION, and with something HIGHER beyond. BUT WITH 
NOTHING BEYOND!! WHAT THEN? And such is Human Life; so gliding on, it 
glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 





DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


STIMULANTS. —Experience shows that Sugar, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, 

Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and Brandies are all very apt to disagree; while Light Wines, and Gin or Old 
Whisky, largely diluted with Seltzer Water, will be found the least objectionable. KNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is 
peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when 
Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


FNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ possesses the power of reparation when Digestion has 
been disturbed or lost through Alcoholic Drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise. If its great value 
in keeping the body in health were universally known, no tamily would be without it. 


‘ Klein L’taba River, Gold Fields, 
* Transvaal, S. Africa, Feb. 12, 1892. 
BNO’S ' ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN AFRICA.—‘S1R,—I attribute the entire immunity 
I’ve enjoyed from sickness during oe P seeaneel residence in these Fields to the constant use of ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT, ” which medicine I id p ble to any one living in a fever country. You are at liberty 
to make what use you like of this. * Yours faithfully, 
* The Proprietors of ENo’s “ Frurr SAutT,” London.’ *‘W. M. TuekErR, Prospector.’ 


DISORDERED STOMACH.— After suffering two and a half years from severe 
headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recom- 
mended to try ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good, and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years, * Yours most truly, *RoBeERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


[MPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don’'t 
go from’ home without a bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It ought to be kept in every bedroom in 
readiness for any emergency. It ;revents diarrhcea and removes its early stages. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, 

and commands success. A score of abominable Imitations are immediately introauced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon 
pe exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.’—ADAMS, 








CAUTION.—E£zamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule ts marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, 
you have been imposed on by @ worthless imitution, 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, S.E. 
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His Grace. 


By W. E, Norris. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SACKED SOLICITOR, 


i the month of May, 1887, at which time, as will be remem- 
bered, preparations were being made for the fit celebrating 
of the jubilee of our most gracious Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, 
I, Philip Martyn, was in a frame of mind very far removed from 
being jubilant. I don’t mean to say that I am, or was, one whit 
Jess loyal than other people—on the contrary, I am one of those 
quiet, law-abiding persons who are bound to be loyal to the form 
of government under which they live, and, notwithstanding my 
devotion to the House of Hanover, everything leads me to believe 
.that, had a British Republic been proclaimed before the date of 
my birth, I should have been unreservedly loyal to that—but I 
suppose that with the generality of us our personal affairs and 
interests occupy a somewhat larger share of our attention than 
those of the nation at large, and the truth is that, on the particular 
afternoon to which I allude, I had clean forgotten the circumstance 
of Her Majesty’s having reigned over us with honour and distine- 
tion for half a century. My personal affairs and interests were 
just then in a parlous state; neither honour nor distinction had I 
achieved; nor, so far as I could foresee, was there the slightest 
prospect that, in my case, diligence and conscientious effort would 
ever be crowned by those rewards, 
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‘The long and the short. of it, Philip,” my Uncle John said to 
me, as I helped him to struggle into his overcoat before he left 
the office, ‘is that you are not fitted to take a leading part ina 
business like ours. Understand me, I am not blaming you; I am 
merely stating a fact. There are men who are born to be lawyers, 
and there are other men who, I presume, were born to be some- 
thing else ; though, if you'll excuse my saying so, I’ll be hanged 
if I can lay my finger upon the especial purpose for which you 
were created. What I do know, and what it is better and kinder 
to tell you at once, is that you were not created to be a solicitor. 
I have had some experience of you by this time, and I think it 
only fair to warn you that you may stay here until your hair is 
grey without much hope of being taken into partnership. I am 
sorry for it; but necessity has no law, and the law knows no 
necessities, except those imposed by Act of Parliament or by con- 
tracts duly signed and attested. Not being an idiot, I never 
contracted to make you a member of my firm; although I am, of 
course, aware that that was what you and your mother looked 
forward to when I advised that you should pass your examinations 
and promised to find.employment for you in the office. Per- 
sonally, I should have been only too pleased to give you every 
encouragement : it is no fault of mine, and I dare say it is no fault 
of yours either, that I am unable to do so. You lack the requisite 
abilities, that’s all. Iam not making any complaint, mind you ; 
only, if I were in your place, I should drop the law and try to 
discover my real mission in life. As I said before, I am not clever 
enough to assist you in your researches ; still, the odds are that 
you have a mission of one kind or another, because it seems 
scarcely reasonable to conclude that you can have been sent into an 
overcrowded world without any individual capacity for usefulness 
whatsoever,’ 

It was not often that my uncle treated me to so prolonged an 
harangue ; nor, I am sure, would he have done so then, had he not 
been very much in earnest and rather angry into the bargain. 
He had some excuses for being angry with which it is needless to 
trouble the reader; he was perfectly justified in intimating that I 
was not cut out to adorn a profession which I have always abhorred ; 
his advice that I should abandon it and seek some other field of 
enterprise would have been admirable, if I had possessed ever so 
small a private income upon which to subsist while awaiting better. 
things. But, unhappily, I-had nothing beyond what my mother 
was able to spare me out of her own straitened means; and that 
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was why I was a sorrowful man as I wended my way westwards 
after office hours. ; 

When I sat down to write this narrative, I made up my mind 
that I would say as little as possible about myself; because in the 
course of it I shall only appear as what I actually am—a practical 
nonentity, whose disappearance at any moment from these earthly 
scenes would cause no appreciable inconvenience to anybody. 
But the difficulty of speaking in the first person when one is 
neither a hero nor anything resembling one is somewhat greater 
than I thought it was going to be; and it seems almost necessary, 
for purposes of clearness, that I should start by being a little 
egotistical. I must just mention that my father had been a 
wealthy merchant who had failed in business late in life and had 
died shortly afterwards, leaving his widow and his two children 
with only a few hundreds a year wherewith to engage upon the 
struggle for existence ; I must add that I, who had been originally 
intended for the Guards, was compelled by force of circumstances 
to accept Uncle John’s suggestions with gratitude ; and I suppose 
I had better also confess without more ado that I had a certain 
facility for the composition of poetry. Nobody, I am sure, will be 
so unkind as to grudge me the privilege of calling my compositions 
poetry, because nobody who reads these lines is in the very least 
likely to have ever perused my poems. They have been published ; 
but my publisher assures me—and I can well believe him—that 
they have at no time had a wide circulation. At that time, how- 
ever, it did not seem to me an impossible thing that the public 
might eventually recognise some merit in my attempts at versifi- 
cation and even go so far as to pay me for the same; so that, on 
my way from the City to St. James’s Street, I asked myself quite 
seriously whether it was not my probable mission in life to be a 
poet in a humble fashion. I have since discovered that my mis- 
sion in life is essentially prosaic. One makes these discoveries in 
the course of a year or two, and they are doubtless salutary, if they 
are not precisely agreeable. 

The first thing that I saw, after reaching my club and picking 
up one of the evening papers, was that the Duke of Hurstbourne 
was dead. The announcement interested me and served to divert 
my thoughts for the moment from personal perplexities ; because, 
although I had never seen the deceased nobleman, and although, 
as the newspaper obligingly informed its readers, he had not been 
in any sense a prominent personage, I remembered that my old 
schoolfellow Arthur Gascoigne had been his nephew and his heir- 
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presumptive. The presumption had now been converted into a 
reality ; the small boy who had been my fag not so very long 
before, who had basked in my smiles and trembled at my frown, 
was a full-blown duke, while I was but a budding solicitor, not to 
say a solicitor who had been frostily nipped in the bud. Such are 
the revenges of time, and such the inequalities of human existence ! 
However, I was not so shabby as to grudge Gascoigne his promo- 
tion. We can’t all of us be dukes, and he had always been such a 
good little fellow that I had no doubt as to his eventually proving 
quite as presentable a duke as the rest of his compeers, I had 
not seen much of him since old Eton days, our paths in life having 
naturally been so divergent ; still, we had come across each other 
every now and again, and he had always seemed glad to see me 
and chat over bygone times. I was glad to think that all this 
honour and wealth had come to him, because I suspected from 
what I had heard that he had become a somewhat extravagant 
young gentleman, and I knew that he was not rich. 

While I was holding the unread newspaper in my hand and 
meditating philosophically over the tremendous issues involved 
in a system of hereditary succession, I was accosted by another 
member of the club who was also a former schoolfellow of mine, 
and who said— 

‘So old Hurstbourne has been gathered to his fathers at last, I 
see. Luck for little Gascoigne, isn’t it? Though I suppose he'll 
get nothing except the title and the entailed estates; and what 
they’re worth nobody seems to know.’ 

‘Why won’t he get anything more ?’ I enquired. 

‘Oh, because his uncle wouldn’t have anything to do with him 
—never saw him, in fact, I believe. There was a deadly feud 
between his father, Lord Charles, and the head of the family. 
What it was about I can’t say; but they didn’t speak, and when 
Lord Charles died, the Duke, who, as you know, lived and died a 
bachelor, rather ostentatiously took up Paul Gascoigne, Arthur’s 
cousin. I expect he has left the whole of the London property, 
which is worth any amount of money, to Paul. Still, Arthur 
ought to do middling well with the estates which are bound to be 
his, and most likely his mother will manage to pick up an heiress 
for him to marry. Ever meet Lady Charles ?’ 

I had not had that advantage, and I said so. 

‘Queer old girl,’ resumed my well-informed friend, with an 
amused smile. ‘ Not a bad old sort, in her way, though she isn’t 
exactly the sort of mother whom I should covet personally. As 
she isn’t one’s mother, one only laughs, don’t you know; but if 
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she were one’s mother, I dare say one might writhe occasionally. 
Arthur doesn’t writhe. He’s such a good-hearted little beggar 
that he couldn’t for the life of him see a fault in anybody whom 
he was fond of ; and, after all, he’s quite right to be fond of her, 
for she adores him and thinks nothing good enough for him. She 
was an heiress herself once upon a time; but that old rip Lord 
Charles made ducks and drakes of her fortune, they say. Anyhow, 
she has been pretty hard up of late years. It’s rather a joke— 
only, of course, as you don’t know her, you can’t see the joke— 
that in a few months’ time Lady Charles will be doing the honours 
at Hurstbourne Castle.’ 

He had a good deal more to say about the late Duke of Hurst- 
bourne, who, it appeared, had been an individual of eccentric and 
retiring disposition, as well as about the quarrels and peculiarities 
of the Gascoigne family in general; but I did not listen very 
attentively to his prattle. I had family affairs of my own to think 
about which, if less interesting to him and the world at large than 
those of a duke, were far more so to me, and it did not seem likely 
that I should have any further personal relations with the newly 
elevated member of the highest rank in the peerage. I remember 
that, while he was talking, I felt vaguely sorry that circumstances 
should have rendered me such a complete outcast from high 
society—not because I cared for high society, of which I had little 
knowledge or experience, but because I cared a good deal for 
Arthur Gascoigne. Nowadays I sometimes wonder what can have 
made me care for him at a time when, after all, I was but slightly 
acquainted with him. He himself declares that it must have been 
my immense superiority to him in the matter of physical size and 
strength ; for indeed I am a big, muscular man, whereas he is a 
diminutive and not very powerful one, though, heaven knows, he 
has the pluck of a whole regiment ! 

‘My dear Martyn,’ says he—I don’t mind repeating this, 
because there isn’t a word of truth in it—‘it is your nature to 
think of anybody and everybody in the world before you think of 
yourself; and as nothing would induce you to admit that you have 
twice the brains of other people, you are driven to place your 
biceps at their service. It stands to reason that a poor, unpro- 
tected pigmy must have irresistible claims upon you, and that, 
you may depend upon it, is what made you resolve to be my 
friend and champion.’ 

All that is very great nonsense. I do not quote it in order to 
make the reader think me modest and unselfish, but only to con- 
vey some idea of the simplicity of Hurstbourne’s character. It 
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does not occur to him that he possesses any individual attraction 
—and in truth the attraction which he unquestionably does pos- 
sess would be a little difficult to define—if anyone tries to be a 
friend to him, he at once assumes that that person must be 
abnormally noble and generous. Perhaps that is one reason why 
he continues to the present day to love and admire his mother, 
who However, if I have to say anything disparaging about her, 
I will say it later on. 

At the time of which I speak I naturally took it for granted 
that the Duke of Hurstbourne must henceforth move in a sphere 
as remote from my own as that of any duke must of necessity be ; 
yet dukes and beggars do come across one another in the street, 
and it was in the street that I found myself face to face with my 
former fag a few days later. The street was muddy, too, after a 
recent shower, and he came running across it in his patent-leather 
boots to shake hands with me ; which seems to show that some people 
may be dukes without realising that it behoves them to beckon their 
friends through the mud when they wish to speak to them. 

‘Well, old chap,’ said he, ‘ how has the world been treating 
you this last ever so long ?’ 

‘Not with the same liberality,’ I replied somewhat gloomily, 
‘as it has treated you. I have not: lost a wealthy and noble-uncle, 
for the sufficient reason that I have no wealthy or noble uncle to 
lose. At least, I believe Uncle John is pretty well off; but he is 
not dead or going to die ; and when he does die, nothing can be 
more certain than that he won’t leave mea penny. At present 
he is anxious to make it clear to me that I shall not get many 
pence out of him even while he lives. All the same, I am glad to 
think that you are more fortunate.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ he answered, with a laugh, ‘I don’t expect my old 
uncle meant me to be any more fortunate than he could help. I 
haven’t an idea at this moment whether I am a rich man ora 
pauper; but I shall hear all about it after the funeral to-morrow, 
I suppose. What’s up between you and your old man? Nota 
row, I hope? It’s awful cheek for me to offer you advice; but 
really, my dear old Martyn, I wouldn’t quarrel with him if I were 
you. When all’s said and done, he has it in his power to make 
you or mar you—hasn’t he now ?’ 

That was Hurstbourne all over. People who think that they 
know him, but who are in reality far too stupid to be even re- 
motely conscious of their own stupidity, are wont to describe him 
as an excitable, scatter-brained, pleasure-loving sort of fellow, and 
to assume as a matter of course that, because he likes amusing 
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himself, his personal amusement must invariably occupy the fore- 
most place in his thoughts. How many of them, I wonder, if 
they had just succeeded to a dukedom and were absolutely in the 
dark as to whether their strawberry-leaves had brought them 
immense wealth or comparative poverty, would deem the fortunes 
or misfortunes of a humble lawyer worthy of their attention? Yet 
I verily believe that Hurstbourne, after I had told him something 
of the troubles and perplexities to which I was a prey, was a good 
deal more anxious about my prospects than he was about his own. 

‘Well, we must get you out of that beastly office somehow,’ he 
said at length ; ‘there’s no good in sticking to work that you hate 
—especially after the old boy has given you such a broad hint to 
retire. I wonder whether I couldn’t get some sort of appointment 
for you—a county-court judgeship, don’t you know, or something. 
I'm afraid I’m not going to be a very big man; still, the title 
ought to carry a certain amount of influence with it. Anyhow, 
Lord Chancellors and people of that kind would be pretty sure to 
receive me civilly if I went and looked them up, eh?’ 

I thought. it quite likely that the Lord Chancellor would be 
civil to the Duke of Hurstbourne, and it seemed hardly worth 
while to explain that I was not eligible for a county-court judge- 
ship. Few indeed are the appointments which in these democratic 
days can be bestowed, without questions asked, upon the nominee 
of a duke, even though that duke should be, as Hurstbourne was, 
the head of one of the old and formerly powerful Whig families, 
and I had common sense enough to be aware that, if I was ever to 
earn my own bread and butter, I should have to do so by my own 
exertions... However, I did not wish to distress my kind-hearted 
little would-be benefactor by throwing doubts upon his ability to 
help me, and when we parted, he clapped me on the shoulder (he 
had to stand on tiptoe to do it), saying cheerily— 

‘Don’t you be down on your luck, old man; it will be all right. 
Just wait a bit until I’ve had time to get into the saddle, and 
you'll see that I sha’n’t forget you.’ 

As I afterwards found out, he really did not forget me during 
the three or four ensuing weeks, although I am afraid I must 
confess that I forgot him: at all events, I did not think of him 
much or often, I did chance to hear, through the newspapers 
and from private sources, what his inheritance amounted to, and 
a very fine inheritance it sounded, notwithstanding the somewhat 
ungenerous will of the late Duke, who, as.had been anticipated, 
was found to have bequeathed the entire London property as well 
as a goodly — of his northern estates to Mr. Paul Gascoigne. 
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However, my young friend got Hurstbourne Castle, together with 
the lands appertaining thereto, which were estimated to bring 
in an income sufficient (as it appeared to me) for the maintenance 
of a magnate of the first water. I saw no reason to pity him ; 
and as I had at the moment many and great reasons for pitying 
myself, I relegated him to one of those back shelves in my memory 
which I do not generally examine except when I can’t sleep 
at night, 

I suppose Uncle John must have wanted very much indeed to 
get rid-of me, and, all things considered, I can’t say that I wonder 
at it; but I still think that he might have attained his object 
without being so emphatically disagreeable and so disagreeably 
emphatic. Perhaps it is easier to forgive great injuries than small 
ones ; perhaps it would not be true to say that my uncle ever 
inflicted any real injury, great or small, upon me; yet even now, 
when I am independent of him and cherish no grudge against him, 
I cannot recall the sharp speeches which he used to address to me 
in those days without feeling the blood mount into my cheeks and 
my eyes. I only remained on at the office day after day because it 
was necessary and because I could not, for the sake of asserting 
my personal dignity, throw the weight of supporting my great, 
useless body upon my poor old mother’s already overburdened 
hands, I suppose Uncle John knew that, and it may be that he 
allowed a more free rein to his tongue in consequence. Well, it 
is all over, and it doesn’t matter, and I admit that he is a very 
decent sort of man, as men go; only of course my forbearance was 
exercised to little purpose, for when once that kind of thing begins 
the sooner the inevitable end comes the better. 

In my case it came one afternoon when my uncle told me 
before all his clerks that I understood rather less of my business 
than the first crossing-sweeper whom he could pick up in the 
street. He had said worse things than that to me before ; but he 
had not said them in so public a manner, and it seemed to me 
that, under the circumstances, the only possible course open to me 
was that which I made haste to adopt. Shortly afterwards I walked 
away from the City a free man and a practically penniless one. 

I was making for the club and was walking moodily along 
Piccadilly when a little man in beautifully fitting black clothes— 
never in his life has Hurstbourne had a wrinkle about his person 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot—caught me by 
the arm, exclaiming, ‘Here’s luck! You're the very man I wanted 
to meet. Come and dine with me at the Clarence at eight o’clock, 
like a good fellow, will you? I’m in a deuce of a hurry now; but 
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I’ve got something to say to you, and I'll say it this evening, if 
you'll come, Are you disengaged ?’ 

I was disengaged and perhaps not disinclined to confide my 
woes to a sympathetic listener; so when—about twenty minutes 
after the appointed hour—he arrived at the very smart and 
modern club which he had named, he found me waiting for him 
there. He did not apologise for being late; but he apologised 
presently for the dinner and the wine, neither of which stood 
in need of any apology, and then he proceeded to apologise also 
for a proposal which he wished to make to me. 

‘I dare say,’ he began, in deprecating accents, ‘ it isn’t exactly 
what you would choose; but it’s better than nothing, and it 
needn’t be permanent, unless you like. The fact is that I have 
been talking to some of these big-wigs, and they all assure 
me that they can’t do anything for a solicitor. Barristers, 
they say, they might be able to help; but I expect that’s only 
because I wasn’t asking them to help a barrister. Well, to cut a 
long story short, what I want you to do, if you will, is to manage 
my establishment and my expenditure for me. It’s very evident 
to me that somebody must do it, or I shall soon get things into a 
rare mess. There’s a land-steward and a house-steward and a lot 
of other rascals; but unless they have a gentleman over them, to 
keep them up to their bearings, they'll rob me right and left; 
and as soon as I realised this I made so bold as to think of you, 
Martyn. I really don’t believe you would find it such a bad 
berth. You would live at Hurstbourne and have your own 
rooms—as many of ‘em as you wanted—and there would be 
horses for you to ride, and of course the shooting. I can’t 
help thinking that a country life would suit an athletic fellow 
like you better than office-work in this filthy town; besides 
which, you would have the comfort, which I know would be a 
very real comfort to you, of thinking that you were doing me the 
greatest possible service. I’ve no head for figures, you see, and 
my only chance of averting an appalling financial disaster is to 
commit my affairs to some one whom I can thoroughly trust.’ 

He went into a few details, which certainly seemed to bear 
out his assertion that he was not very well qualified to take care 
of himself in a financial sense; he explained what my duties 
would be, and I did not think them beyond the range of my 
capacities ; finally he named a salary so preposterously high that 
I could not in common honesty accept it. But I did, after some 
hesitation, accept the post offered to me. I knew very well that 
it was offered to me out of the kindness and generosity of his 
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heart, and that, if I did not take it, the appointment would 
probably not be filled by anybody else; still, I hope I was not 
absolutely and entirely selfish in the matter. Looking back 
upon it, I am able to say with a clear conscience that I have been 
of some service to him and have earned my pay: even at the 
moment I might, perhaps, have resisted the temptation, powerful 
as it was, had I not foreseen that he would at least not be a 
loser by employing me. 

He was so pleased by my consent to let him relieve me of the 
cares which had almost broken my heart that he Jumped up from 
his chair to shake hands with me, knocking over a decanter 
and scandalising the prim waiter, who no doubt thought that he 
had drunk more wine than was good for him. 

‘My dear old chap, he exclaimed, ‘this is awfully good of 
you, and I don’t know how to thank you enough. My mother 
will be delighted when she hears of it; for she knows, if anybody 
does, that I am the worst hand in the world at keeping accounts. 
We really ought to have another bottle of fizz to celebrate this 
joyful occasion. Waiter, bring another bottle of that stuff which 
they have the cheek to call ’74 Giessler.’ 

As I am a Christian man, I left that club perfectly sober, 
yet perfectly convinced that I had behaved like a friend in 
need. And, indeed, I believe that such is the impression which 


my poor dear Hurstbourne invariably manages to convey to those 
whom he has befriended. 





CHAPTER II. 


NORA, 


THE next morning I had a second interview with Hurstbourne, 
in the course of which my duties and responsibilities were some- 
what more clearly defined for me than they had been on the 
previous evening. I was, it appeared, to be invested with 
plenary powers as regarded the management of the Hurstbourne 
Castle estate and establishment; I was to ‘get things straight, 
if I could; I was to effect any reductions which might have 
to be effected; above all, I was entreated not to let my young 
friend spend more money than he possessed. 

‘Because,’ said he ingenuously, ‘I know very well that that’s 
what I shall do, unless you ride me in a rather sharp bit. I 
never could see such an awful lot of difference between a 
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sovereign and a shilling, and I don’t suppose I ever shall. But 
if you'll have the kindness just to take a good, strong pull 
at me when you think I’m getting my head up too much, it’ll 
be all right. I don’t want to be bothered about five-pound 
notes, you understand; but at the same time I don’t want to 
come a cropper.’ 

What he precisely did want was not easy to ascertain, nor, 
I suppose, were his own ideas particularly distinct as yet; only 
he had a very decided and not very unnatural desire to get 
all the fun that he could for his money, and J gathered that, 
what with yachting, deer-stalking, and the claims of London 
society, he would not spend more than three or four months 
of the year at his ancestral castle. 

‘When I am at Hurstbourne, though, I shall make it lively for 
you, he added encouragingly, ‘and when you're alone—well, 
you'll have the neighbours, and I dare say there will be work 
enough to keep you busy for a few hours every day, and in 
the winter you ought to get plenty of sport. Anyhow, you 
can but give the plan a trial and drop it if it doesn’t suit you.’ 

The plan was quite certain to suit me better than any other 
that could have been devised on my behalf, and I am sure he 
knew that, or he would never have asked me to undertake 
it. I said as much to him when we parted; but he scouted the 
idea of my having anything to thank him for, protesting loudly 
that the obligation was all the other way. So, as there was 
not much more to be said, and as he apparently had a great 
many engagements, I left him, promising to let him hear from 
me as soon as I should have taken up my abode at Hurstbourne 
Castle, and the same afternoon I journeyed down to Essex, in 
order to inform my mother of the change which had occurred in 
my fortunes. 

My mother, I should mention, still lived in the neighbourhood 
where we had been accustomed to reign supreme in the days 
of our prosperity. When the crash came, and when my father, 
by good luck, had found an immediate purchaser for Fern Hill in 
Lady Deverell, we had gone up to London for a time; but 
after his death my mother, having no ties elsewhere, had thought 
it best to return to the old county, and there she and my 
sister Nora dwelt in a modest cottage, not more than a mile 
from what had formerly been our own park gates. It sounds 
like a rather painful arrangement, and perhaps it was so to 
Nora, but I don’t think my mother felt it much. The truth 
is that, after our great misfortune, she never felt anything © 
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very much. All the same, there could be no doubt but that 
the news of my rupture with Uncle John would cause her pain and 
anxiety; so that I was very thankful to be able to couple this an- 
nouncement with another to the effect that I had obtained at least 
temporary employment of a much more remunerative character. 

I found her seated in the little, shabbily furnished drawing- 
room, and very frail and old and ill she looked, though she 
summoned up a smile to welcome me and did her best to disguise 
what was so evident—that she was in mortal terror lest this 
unexpected arrival of mine should portend some fresh calamity. 
There are people whom it makes one’s heart ache to see deprived 
of the luxuries which seem to be their birthright—people upon 
whom comparative indigence entails as much actual suffering 
as positive want does upon those of more robust temperament— 
and my poor mother was one of these. She had been brought up 
in cotton-wool; she had always been delicate and had always 
been assiduously taken care of; never until her old age had she 
known what it was to lack every comfort that money could buy; 
it was a perpetual miracle to me that she had had the physical 
strength to survive the successive blows which had shattered 
her small world into fragments. As for her uncomplaining courage, 
I did not wonder so much at that, for she was well-born, and 
that she should do her duty to the best of her ability was no 
more than was to be expected of her. 

The tiny white hands that held her knitting-pins trembled 
while I unfolded my tale, and so did the grey curls, which 
have been arranged after the same fashion on either side of her 
thin face since the year 1840 or thereabouts ; for I am a clumsy, 
methodical fellow, and I can’t unfold any tale unless I begin 
at the beginning; but she did not interrupt me, and she heaved 
a long sigh of relief when she heard that, in spite of my 
ill-advised quarrel with her brother-in-law, I was not left without 
the means of earning my subsistence. 

‘I am sure you know best, Philip,’ she said, when I had made 
an end of speaking, ‘and I dare say you will be happier at 
Hurstbourne Castle than you would have been in London; 
but—isn’t it a rather uncertain sort of prospect ?’ 

Well, of course it was that; only, as I pointed out to her, 
Uncle John had offered me no prospect at all, except that of 
being assisted out into the street, if I did not adopt the more 
dignified plan of stepping over his threshold of my own accord. 
She was easily reassured. She had lost the power of looking far 
ahead ; provably also she thought, what ought to be quite true, 
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that an able-bodied man is never in any real danger of starving, 
Naturally enough, she was less confident with regard to my 
sister's future, and I was not surprised when she presently 
appealed to me to say what was to become of a girl who had been 
educated as a lady (and was consequently quite incompetent to 
educate others) in the event of her being left alone and penniless 
in the world. What indeed? My mother had put this question 
to me many a time before, and never had I been able to make 
any satisfactory reply. 

‘Let us hope that she will marry,’ said I; for I could hit 
upon nothing more original or more comforting to say, 

‘Yes,’ assented my mother, ‘that is what we must hope for; 
and even if she should not make such a marriage as we might 
have thought desirable in old days, we must still be thankful that 
she has found a home. This afternoon she has gone over to Fern 
Hill to see Lady Deverell, who has been most kind to her. Lady 
Deverell is really a good, kind woman.’ 

My mother said this as if she rather expected to be contra- 
dicted, and, as a matter of fact, I did not altogether agree with 
her; but, not wishing to be argumentative, I thought it would 
save time to inquire at once whether Lady Deverell had selected 
a husband for Nora. I obtained no reply, for at this moment my 
mother dropped her ball of wool, which she begged me to pick up 
for her, saying that the housemaid always made a point of en- 
tangling her legs in it when it was left on the floor; and before I 
was off my knees Nora herself had come in. 

As my sister Nora is one of the personages chiefly concerned 
in the simple narrative which I have undertaken to relate, I 
should be glad, if I could, to convey some accurate impression of 
her ; but my own impression of her is, I suppose, a good deal 
coloured by fraternal partiality, and it may very well be that she 
did not appear such a strikingly pretty girl to everybody as she 
always appeared to me. Still I do think that almost everybody 
would have admitted the fact of her prettiness if only in virtue of 
her dark blue eyes and long, curved eyelashes. Such eyes are 
unquestionably both rare and beautiful, and although the rest of 
her features may not have been absolutely perfect, she had the 
advantage of a complexion above all criticism. Beauty, as we all 
know, admits of no closer definition than something at which we 
find pleasure in gazing ; and I have reason to believe that I am by 
no means the only man who finds pleasure in gazing at my sister. 

What seems to show that there must be something wrong 
about the above definition is that she found and expressed un- 
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bounded pleasure in gazing at me. And yet who can tell? Itis 
not impossible that in her eyes my homely countenance may, by 
reason of her affection for me, have been glorified by some distant 
suggestion of that comeliness which Nature has denied to it. 
Anyhow, she was as glad to see me as I was to see her. ‘ But, 
my dear Phil,’ said she presently, ‘ you might have gone to the 
expense of a sixpenny telegram before bouncing in upon us like 
this. If I had only known you were coming, I wouldn’t have 
promised to dine with Lady Deverell to-night. I'll tell you what 
you shall do, you shall come and dine there with me. It isn’t a 
party, and she won’t at all mind my bringing you; but, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I'll write her a line, saying that you are 
here for twenty-four hours—of course you can’t have got leave for 
more than twenty-four hours—and that really I cannot do with- 
out you for a whole evening out of that short time.’ 

I demurred to this proposition, because Lady Deverell was not 
exactly the sort of person with whom I felt inclined to take a 
liberty ; but my mother rather eagerly backed Nora up, and the 
end of it was that, five minutes later, the boy who cleaned the 
knives and boots, and was supposed to weed the garden, was de- 
spatched to Fern Hill with a note. He returned before the 
dressing hour, bearing a scrawl in pencil from Lady Deverell, 
which Nora handed to me:—‘ Very happy to see your brother, 
my dear. . Sorry I have no lady for him.’ 

Poor people, and people who have seen better days, are doubt- 
less apt to detect slights when perhaps none have been intended. 
I confess that I did not like what seemed to me to be a somewhat 
studied lack of ceremony on Lady Deverell’s part ; but then, for 
the matter of that, I did not like Lady Deverell; and, after all, 
it was we, and not she, who had begun by being unceremonious. 

At the risk of being suspected of a jealous prejudice against 
the two people who had done the most good in the parish since 
our losses had debarred my mother from taking any pecuniary 
share in works of charity, I will confess that, if we had a neighbour 
whom I disliked more than Lady Deverell, it was Mr. Burgess, 
our respected rector; so that I was not overjoyed to find him 
standing in the well-known drawing-room, with his hands behind 
his back and his legs wide apart, just as he had been used to 
stand in the old days when he came to dine with us, and when 
his manner in addressing us had been so very different. He ad- 
dressed me now in a tone of kindly patronage, holding out his fat 
hand, calling me, ‘My young friend,’ and expressing a hope that 
I was sticking to work. 
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‘Work—work! Nothing like work for keeping the body and 
the mind healthy, you may depend upon it,’ he was pleased to say. 

His body was unquestionably, not to say obtrusively, healthy ; 
I cannot answer for the state of his mind; but in any case I really 
did not think, from what I knew of him, that he could have 
arrived at that pitch of happy certitude through personal experi- 
ence of the means recommended. Thirty years ago Mr. Burgess 
would, I imagine, have been a prominent Evangelical, for he was 
a stout, heavy man, with bushy eyebrows, a long upper lip, and a 
great, foolish nose ; living in this later epoch, he had become 
known as a somewhat advanced High Churchman. He could not 
possibly make himself look the part, which was a pity; but he had 
a fine sonorous voice, and his method of singing the service was 
admired by some people. Indeed, to be quite fair, I believe there 
were also some people who admired his sermons. Just now he was 
entitled to the respectful sympathy of his parishioners, having 
recently suffered a severe bereavement in the death of his wife, 
who had left him with the cares of ministering to a large small 
family upon his hands. 

Mr. Burgess, it appeared, was the only guest besides ourselves 
who had been invited to dine; but there were a number of people 
staying in the. house, none of whom struck me as being particu- 
larly interesting. Lady Deverell, who was as rich as she was 
pious, was given to hospitality; but I imagine that she preferred 
entertaining those whom she could safely bully—old maids, mis- 
sionaries at home on leave, and so forth. After dinner she put 
me through my facings in her usual abrupt, peremptory fashion. 
Why was I giving up my profession? Didn’t I think that, if 
there was any disagreement between my uncle and myself, the 
chances were in favour of the older and more experienced man 
being in the right ? Had my management of my own affairs been 
so successful that I could count with any certainty upon success in 
managing the affairs of afriend? She drew herself up and looked 
more forbidding than ever when she heard who my friend was. 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said she, in accents of cold displeasure. ‘Iam 
not acquainted with the present Duke of Hurstbourne; but if he 
at all resembles his father, his house is not one in which I should 
wish to see any son of mine take up his abode.’ 

I was sufficiently irritated to reply that I had never in my 
wildest dreams contemplated the honour of calling Lady Deverell 
my mother as a conceivable state of things, and that a man in my 
humble position could not, of course, aspire to her exclusiveness. 
Thereupon she stared at me for a moment and turned her back. 
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She is a tall, gaunt woman, with a beaky nose, rather sunken 
black eyes, and iron-grey hair. I do not think that I have ever 
been exactly afraid of her, but no doubt I should have been less 
uncivil to her if she had been less alarming. 

Moreover, I was, I must own, in a rather bad temper at the 
time, having other reasons besides my hostess’s impertinence for 
feeling annoyed. I did not like, and I never had liked, Mr. 
Burgess’s manner with my sister. Of course he was old enough 
to be her father, and he had baptised her and prepared her for 
confirmation and all that; still, there was something about his 
ponderous and paternal playfulness in addressing her which had 
always been offensive to me, and which I could not help thinking 
was displayed to an unusual extent that evening. It would have 
been as absurd to accuse this elderly clerical widower of flirtation 
as to connect any idea of delicate innuendo with a bluebottle fly ; 
still, I was so provoked by the way in which he kept buzzing 
round Nora that I took her away at the earliest possible moment, 
on the plea that, as I had to leave home the next morning, I 
wished to see as much as I could of my family before going to 
bed. Mr. Burgess followed us into the hall and was anxious to 
drive us home in his pony chaise, but I firmly declined his prof- 
fered courtesy, declaring that, on such a lovely night, we should 
both of us much prefer to walk home across the fields. 

‘T can’t imagine,’ said I, as we passed out of the garden into 
the park together (for in my unreasonable, masculine way I was a 
little vexed with Nora, as well as with the Rector), ‘ what pleasure 
you can find in listening to the oily egotism of that old bore.’ 

‘Can’t you?’ she returned, without meeting my eyes. ‘But 
—did I say I found any pleasure in it ?’ 

‘No, you didn’t say so,’ I admitted; ‘but really anybody 
who had watched you with him to-night might have thought you 
did. His spirits don’t seem to have been much affected by his 
loss. I suppose the next thing we shall hear will be that he has 
appointed some worthy successor to the vacant place in his 
affections.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Nora absently ; ‘I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

Unlike Mr. Burgess, Nora was evidently out of spirits. She 
did not listen to what I said; she did not laugh at the time- 
honoured jokes with which we had been in the habit of diverting 
one another from our infancy, and which I had never before 
known to pall upon either of us. It was only when I reminded 
her of that memorable occasion on which the old cabhorse—a 
designation conferred by us upon our esteemed pastor in compli- 
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ment to certain. peculiarities of action—had slipped up while 
ambling down the chancel, and had seated himself with a re- 
sounding crash upon the tiles, displaying the soles of his immense 
feet to his flock—it was only then, I say, that she roused herself 
from her abstraction, and suddenly laid her hand upon my arm. 

‘ Phil,’ said she, ‘I don’t want you to call Mr. Burgess the old 
cabhorse any more ; I don’t want you to say anything disagreeable 
about him, if you can help it. Because—don’t look at me, 
please—because—I am going to marry him.’ 

I don’t remember what answer I made ; but I suppose I must 
have said that such a thing was impossible, and added some 
strong expressions ; for 1 remember how gently and patiently the 
poor girl exerted herself, as we walked on, to make me understand 
that she had taken a step from which she had no intention of 
receding. She did not pretend to be enamoured of Mr. Burgess 
—that would have been a little too ridiculous—but she assured 
me that he expected nothing of the sort, that the prospect of 
keeping house for him and looking after his children was not such 
a very disagreeable one to her, that he had been extremely kind, 
as had also Lady Deverell, who approved of the match, and that 
my mother’s consent had been willingly given. 

‘But, gracious heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘if it is necessary for 
you to marry somebody—which I suppose is what you mean— 
aren't there dozens of other men in England who would be only 
too glad to marry you? Besides, the old wretch has only just 
buried his wife. To my miad, his conduct is downright indecent! ’ 

‘The dozens of meh who are so eager to marry me haven’t 
found their way into Essex,’ answered Nora, with a faint smile; 
‘and, as for the wedding, there won’t be any indecent haste about 
it. Mr. Burgess wishes me to take my own time, and says he 
would rather our engagement was not formally announced yet. 
Indeed, I hope—I mean I think—that he will not ask me to 
leave home while mamma lives.’ 

‘Is that it?’ I asked, with a quick pang of apprehension. ‘Is 
she worse, then ?’ 

‘Yes, much worse. She didn’t want you to know, because 
she said there was no use in distressing you; but about a month 
ago she was very ill for a few days, and the doctor told me 
plainly that in cases of heart-disease, like hers, the end may 
come at any moment. Only it is quite possible that she may 
live on for years, if we can save her from worry and anxiety. 
Now, do you understand, Phil? Of course she is anxious and 
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worried now, not knowing how you will take this news, and you 
must pretend to be pleased—anyhow, to be resigned. I don’t 
ask you to be pleased with me, and if you can’t help being dis- 
gusted with me—well, you can’t help it. But you won’t say so 
before her, will you?’ 

I had to give the pledge required of me; I didn’t see at the 
time, and I don’t see now, how I could have acted otherwise. 
Nevertheless, I said to myself very decidedly that, if Mr. Burgess 
ever married my sister, it should be no fault of mine. It was bad 
enough that, for the present and for my mother’s sake, he must 
be allowed to consider himself engaged to her. 

‘Don’t look so miserable, Phil,’ said Nora; ‘it will all come 
right in the end, you'll see.’ 

And I could not but wonder whether, in the inmost recesses 
of her heart, her intentions with regard to the good Rector might 
not, perhaps, be as perfidious as my own. 





CHAPTER III. 
HIS GRACE AND HIS MOTHER. 


AFTER what had been told me I anticipated a rather painful inter- 
view with my mother, and it is not unlikely that she may have 
anticipated a painful interview with me. If so, it was, I hope, as 
great a relief to her as it was to me to find our respective appre- 
hensions groundless, Wonderfully little passed between us upon 
the subject of Nora’s proposed marriage. She said, with an 
appealing glance at me, that she believed all had been arranged 
for the best, and I refrained from putting forward a contrary 
opinion; then something was said about Nora’s love for children, 
and the respect and affection with which she had always regarded 
Mr. Burgess ; it was further stated by one of us, and assented to 
by the other, that a considerable disparity of age between hus- 
band and wife constitutes no necessary drawback to matrimonial 
felicity ; finally, the paramount importance of securing a home 
for one who might any day be left destitute was recognised on both 
sides ; after which we hastened to speak about other matters. I sup- 
pose the truth was that we were both heartily ashamed of ourselves. 

And yet my mother, poor old lady, had no such great reason 
to feel ashamed. This preposterous union had not, as I gathered, 
been suggested or promoted by her; Lady Deverell and Mr. 
Burgess appeared to have done the courtship between them, and 
the responsibility of having brought it to a successful issue rested 
upon them, in so far as it did not rest upon Nora herself. 
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‘But the whole thing has really been my own doing, Phil,’ 
Nora declared, when I gave expression to the above sentiment 
before taking leave of her. ‘I don’t want to beg my bread, and 
I don’t know how to earn it; so . 

She shrugged her shoulders and made a grimace which, I 
dare say, was intended to convince me what a heartless and selfish 
little cynic she was. 

That was not the impression produced upon me by it, for her 
eyes were swimming in tears, and I knew her too well to suspect 
her of heartlessness or selfishness; but what could I do, except 
answer in a hurried and shamefaced manner that I supposed 
beggars must not be choosers? If I had spoken kindly to her, 
she would only have broken down, which would have done neither 
her, nor me, nor my mother any good. As I said before, I was 
resolved not to let her marry old Burgess; but I believe I was 
wrong in hinting, at the end of the last chapter, that she herself 
had any arriére-pensée in the matter, beyond a not unpardonable 
desire to put off the evil day as long as might be. The sacrifice 
which she contemplated is one which is made by hundreds— 
thousands, perhaps—of women every year, and since the results 
are seldom openly tragic, no doubt their examples encourage the 
others. I should not think, however, that there can be many 
men to whom the idea of marriage without love is anything short 
of inherently repulsive. 

This being so, and the circumstances admitting of no im- 
mediate action on my part, I was glad to turn away from the 
connection of any such thought with my sister; for the first time 
in my life I was glad to leave her and to betake myself to Hurst- 
bourne Castle, where, as it turned out, there was plenty of work 
waiting for me with which to occupy my mind. 

Hurstbourne Castle ought, perhaps, rather to be known as 
Hurstbourne Palace, for it certainly is not a castle in the strict 
sense of the word, having been built in the sixteenth century 
upon the site of the ancient feudal structure which was demolished 
to make way for it. The late Duke (so I have been told by a lady 
who knew him) once remarked that it was a fine place to look at, 
and suitable for purposes of entertainment on a large scale, but 
that he should be sorry to be condemned to live there. Asa 
matter of fact he did not live there, preferring the adjacent estate 
of Lavenham, which he had purchased, and where there was a 
large modern house surrounded by gardens, upon the cultivation 
of which he had expended a small fortune. Hurstbourne he had 
been accustomed to make use of two or three times in the course 
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of the year for the purpose just mentioned, and possibly his 
dislike for the place may have been connected with his well- 
known dislike for entertaining upon a large scale. His enormous 
wealth enabled him to maintain an enormous establishment in a 
residence which he so rarely visited; and thus it did not present 
a deserted or uncared-for appearance, although the general effect of 
it was a trifle gloomy and depressing during the winter months. 

It was on a fine hot afternoon in one of the finest and hottest 
summers of recent years that I first made acquaintance with my 
future place of abode, and it certainly struck me that any duke 
who could not be satisfied with such a glorious and beautiful 
home must be an uncommonly hard duke to please. For the vast 
Tudor building, which is pronounced by competent judges to be 
as perfect a specimen of that order of architecture as there is in 
existence, stands high, dominating a boundless expanse of park, 
where fallow deer and Highland cattle can scarcely be conscious 
of any sense of captivity, and the timber is more magnificent than 
anything that I know of elsewhere, and in the month of June the 
admiring spectator is seldom reminded of the proximity of the 
storm-swept German Ocean. The number of people who cannot 
stand country life unless they are supported by the presence of a 
crowd of fellow-creatures is, I know, large and increasing; but 
personally I am incapable of entering into their feelings. I was 
brought up in the country; I love it and everything belonging 
to it, be the weather fair or foul; added to which I am not, and 
never was, fitted to shine in society. Consequently I was by no 
means scared at the prospect of a prolonged period of solitude ; 
nor, when I was shown the very comfortable quarters which had 
been prepared for my reception, did I see any reason to regret my 
stuffy little London lodgings. 

There is no occasion to weary the reader with a detailed 
account of the affairs which it was now my duty to take in hand or 
of the obstacles in my path which I had to surmount or push aside ; 
I will only say, with regard to those obstacles, that they proved 
far less numerous than I had anticipated, and that there was 
every excuse for the old retainers who at first showed some dis- 
position to be obstructive. New brooms cannot expect to be 
welcomed ; it was, of course, probable that the young Duke, being 
so much less wealthy than his predecessor, would wish to cut 
down expenses, and a servant who for many years has been well 
paid in return for very little work naturally does not relish the 
idea of dismissal. However, my present instructions were to 
dismiss nobody, and, after a long and careful study of the docu 
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ments submitted to me, I was able to arrive at the highly satis- 
factory conclusion that nobody needed to be dismissed. Stewards, 
bailiffs, gamekeepers, and house-servants, they were all respectful 
and civil to me from the outset: as soon as they understood that 
I did not contemplate any sweeping reforms, they became my 
very good friends, and did what they could to assist me in the 
carrying out of those which I deemed imperative. There was, to 
be sure, rather a superfluity of dependents ; still, Hurstbourne’s 
means were ample enough to justify him in retaining their ser- 
vices—always supposing, that is, that he did not squander his 
means in London or elsewhere. 

‘I do hope, sir, said the house-steward, a grave grey-headed 
personage, ‘ that we shall see his Grace here before the autumn, 
I should think, sir, that his Grace would reside chiefly at Hurst- 
bourne, now that Lavenham has gone away from the family.’ 

I could give no information as to the new owner's plans, seeing 
that I did not possess any. ‘But Lavenham hasn’t gone away 
from the family, has it?’ I asked. ‘I understood that it had 
been left to Mr. Paul Gascoigne.’ 

‘Yes, sir, yes; the property was left to Mr. Paul, answered 
the house-steward, with an air of discreet reserve. ‘I meant that 
the property had been left away from his Grace. I am sorry for 
it, sir, if I may make so bold as to say so. I fear that his Grace’s 
influence in the county may be diminished, and that some folks 
will be inclined to look upon Mr. Paul Gascoigne as the head of 
the family—which he is not, sir.’ 

From this as well as from other hints which were dropped in 
my presence, I was led to infer that Mr. Paul Gascoigne had not 
won the affections of his late uncle’s retainers; but I asked no 
questions, not caring to discuss such delicate matters with those 
amongst whom it was obviously essential to maintain a strict 
standard of discipline. I will say for them that they, on their 
side, abstained from questioning me more than they could help, 
great though their curiosity must naturally have been to hear 
something about the young head of the family, upon whom none 
of them had set eyes during his uncle’s lifetime. I gave them such 
information as I could; I told them that he was of a generous disposi- 
tion, that he was a good sportsman, that he had many friends and, 
to the best of my belief, no enemies. More than that I could not 
tell them, because that was all, or almost all, that I myself knew 
about him. I was not going to mention certain misgivings which, 
as time went on, began to trouble me, owing to the accounts 
which I received from him of his expenditure, 
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For he did appear to me to be going the pace somewhat faster 
than was prudent, No doubt it was necessary that he should 
have a London residence, since the family mansion in Park Lane 
had passed into his cousin’s possession, and he may have done 
well to purchase a large house and furniture in Berkeley Square 
which happened to be in the market just then; but I should have 
been better pleased if he had waited a while before treating him- 
self to a five-hundred-ton steam yacht and a deer-forest in Scot- 
land, while his casual intimation that he proposed ere long to set 
up a racing-stable filled me with dismay. It was not that there 
was anything out of the way in a man of his income owning such 
luxuries—or, at all events, some of them ; only, his uncle having 
left him literally without one penny in hard cash, I did not see 
how houses and yachts and deer-forests, not to speak of racing- 
studs, were to be paid for without the negotiation of a considerable 
loan. Now, the negotiation of loans did not come within the 
scope of my department, so that I had to content myself with 
warning him that, so far as I could calculate the cost of his present 
scale of living, his bankers’ book would show but a small balance 
at the end of the year. He replied by return of post that that 
was first-rate. ‘Balance indeed! Who wants a big balance ?’ 
he asked; and as I read the words I seemed to hear the jolly 
laugh with which they had been written. 

Hurstbourne has a clear, ringing laugh which I would defy 
the most saturnine of mortals to resist. When he indulges in it 
he shuts his eyes and throws back his head, displaying a fine 
double row of white teeth, and in another moment everybody 
within earshot of him has begun to grin or chuckle, No doubt 
he was at that time doing a great deal towards promoting the 
general hilarity in London; for, judging by the reports which 
penetrated to our northern regions during that period of jubilee, 
he was taking part in every species of obtainable amusement. 
Under the circumstances, he could not without obvious hypocrisy 
have pretended to lament his deceased uncle, and nobody, I 
believe, has ever thought of accusing Hurstbourne of hypocrisy. 

When the London season was at an end, he betook himself, as 
was to be expected, to Goodwood and Cowes, and I presumed that 
he would proceed from thence to Scotland. I was, therefore, both 
pleased and surprised when, towards the middle of August, I 
received a notification from him to the effect that he was coming 
home, accompanied by his mother, and that he hoped the spare 
bedrooms were all right, because he had asked a lot of people down 
to stay. The spare bedrooms were all right, and indeed every- 
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thing in the house was all right, the late owner having, it 
appeared, been in the habit of allowing carte blanche to the 
housekeeper in the matter of necessary renewals of furniture, 
and having also had the decency to let the furniture go with the 
title; so that the only thing I had to think about was the 
organising of a suitable reception for the new Duke. 

Aided by the steward, the bailiff, and others, I was able to 
arrange this to my satisfaction. The tenantry turned out on 
horseback, triumphal arches were erected, a holiday was accorded 
to the schoolchildren, and shortly before the appointed hour I 
arrived at the Lavenham Road station, with an illuminated 
address tucked under my arm, which Mr. Higgins, the senior 
tenant, who was to present it, had entrusted to me, explaining 
that when he mounted his young mare he preferred to have the 
free use of both hands. I was quite astonished to see such a 
crowd upon the platform, where I became aware of many faces 
hitherto unknown to me, nor could I account for the presence of 
half-a-dozen strange servants attired in the Gascoigne livery ; but 
when Mr. Higgins, very red in the face after his ride, joined me, 
he cleared up the mystery, and gave me information as to what 
he and I agreed was a somewhat awkward contretemps. Mr, 
Paul Gascoigne, it seemed, had selected this day of all others for 
taking formal possession of his property ; he was coming down in 
the same train with the Duke; for him also triumphal arches had 
been set up; his tenantry, like ours, had assembled to welcome 
him ; and the worst of it was that he had a much larger array of 
tenants than his cousin could boast of. 

‘He have done it o’ purpose, sir,’ the old man said, adding 
some forcible expressions which, as Mr. Higgins is a church- 
warden, I forbear to record. ‘His nature it is to spoil sport, and 
true to his nature he will be so long as there’s life in the ugly 
earcase of him, you may depend. Now, I ain’t got no quarrel 
with them as is bound to receive him proper, but it do grieve me 
to think that his Grace must drive away from this station in a 
carriage and pair, when that there feller has got four horses and 
postillions waiting for him.’ . 

We might have had four horses, and I was sorry that I had 
not thought of it; but there was no time to make any alteration 
in the arrangements, so I stated boldly that the Prince of Wales 
habitually sat behind a pair, and that, in these days of mac- 
adamised roads, leaders were considered as not only useless but as 
savouring of vulgar ostentation. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Higgins was satisfied, but I know 
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that I was not; and when the train drew up beside the platform 
and Hurstbourne stepped out of a saloon carriage, I saw at once 
by his face that he, too, was a little bit annoyed. He was 
followed by a stout lady, whose hair was of that peculiar golden 
tint which has never yet been known to grow naturally upon a 
human scalp, and to whom he introduced me, saying: ‘ You 
ought to be acquainted with my mother, Martyn, for she has 
been acquainted with you by repute for a very long time.’ 

She had a good-natured face, and she said a few kindly words 
to me as she shook hands; but she manifested quite plainly the 
vexation which her son was making gallant efforts to disguise. 

The next person to emerge from the train was a tall, thin, 
clean-shaven man with an eyeglass, whose identity was imme- 
diately revealed by the somewhat uncalled-for haste with which 
his henchmen pushed forward to greet him. I could not alto- 
gether agree with Mr. Higgins that his carcase was an ugly one, 
although I did not much like the look of him. He wore a 
deprecating and faintly amused air, as who should say, ‘I am 
really very sorry to have put any one to inconvenience; but it is 
no fault of mine. I can’t help it, my dear cousin, if I am a 
bigger man than you, and I can’t prevent all these good people 
from displaying their natural affection for me.’ 

I believe he actually did say something almost as bad as that 
to Hurstbourne, on taking leave of him, after they had received 
and responded to their respective addresses and were moving 
towards the exit, amidst an outburst of cheering which, let us 
hope, was meant to be divided impartially between them. 

‘TI must say,’ exclaimed Lady Charles, as we seated ourselves 
in the carriage, ‘that that man’s impudence is past.all bearing! 
Anybody else would have felt ashamed of having schemed to 
defraud a relation of his rights; but he positively glories in it. 
Thank Heaven he hasn’t got the title !—though, I believe, if he 
could see his way to get it by poisoning you without risk of 
detection, he would.’ 

‘Oh, come, mother,’ said Hurstbourne, laughing, ‘ he isn’t so 
bad as all that, and I dare say he didn’t scheme. But he’s an 
irritating beggar, I admit, and I don’t think it was very pretty 
of him to come down and take the shine out of us in this way.’ 

‘ We'll take the shine out of him before we’ve done with him,’ 
returned Lady Charles in a resolute voice. 

Lady Charles Gascoigne was a vulgar woman, and the vulgarity 
of her mind was destined to cause me much subsequent annoy- 
ance, because I did not think that the influence which she 
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exercised over Hurstbourne was a salutary one; but it is mere 
justice to her to own that she was kind-hearted, and that, accord- 
ing to her lights, she had been a good wife and mother. The 
only daughter of a rich Birmingham merchant, she had cheerfully 
acquiesced in the squandering of her fortune by her husband, and 
had as cheerfully submitted to privations in order that her son 
might be enabled to associate with his equals. I am sure she 
would have cut off her right hand to serve him; if she did not 
know how to serve him wisely, perhaps she was not to blame for 
her incapacity. Later in the evening, when our stately progress 
had been accomplished without a hitch, and the tenants had been 
refreshed, and Hurstbourne had addressed them in a neat little 
speech, she was so good as to take an opportunity of morally 
patting me on the head. 

‘His Grace, said she (it was one of her provoking habits to 
speak always of her son in that absurd way), ‘has a great esteem 
for you, Mr. Martyn, and I do feel that we are much indebted to 
you for all the trouble that you have taken. It is such an 
immense blessing in a large establishment like this to have a 
gentleman to whom one can give instructions and who will see 
that they are properly carried out. His Grace, as you know, is 
by no means as rich as he ought to be; still, he is very desirous 
of entertaining his visitors in a style befitting his rank, and I am 
sure you will understand how vexed he would be if his cousin, 
who, I believe, is going to have a large house-party next week, 
were to outdo him in any way.’ 

I certainly did not think that it would be worth his Grace’s 
while to outdo in the matter of splendour a man who was 
notoriously far more wealthy than he; but I only bowed and 
held my peace. What disquieted me more than Lady Charles's 
ambition was a remark which fell from Hurstbourne himself, 
while we were sitting in the smoking-room after she had gone to 
bed. 

‘T’ve no quarrel with that fellow Paul,’ said he, ‘and I’m not 
going to quarrel with him so long as he chooses to keep friends ; 
but I don’t mean him to ride rough-shod over me either, and if 
he tries that on, I expect there will be a fight.’ 

Now, Hurstbourne was a combative little man, and, con- 
sidering what the respective situations of the rivals were, it seemed 
not unlikely that his combativeness might assert itself after a 
very foolish fashion. 

(To be continued.) 











Posy-Rings. 


HAVE chosen for my subject this evening ‘ Posy-Rings,’ not 
as being one of scientific importance, but as one involving no 
inconsiderable amount of human interest. We all, no doubt, have 
some proper conception as to what is meant by a ring, but 
probably the impression conveyed to the minds of many by the 
word ‘ posy’ will bear to be rendered more distinct. 

In the early editions of Johnson’s Dictionary a posy is defined 
to be ‘a bunch of flowers,’ but the word is stated to be of 
unknown derivation. Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, says 
that nosegays are called ‘ posies’ by the vulgar in the North of 
England. We in the South, without being especially ‘ vulgar,’ 
make use of the term in this sense; and among our poets, from 
the days of Kit Marlow and Sir Walter Raleigh onwards, ‘ posies ’ 
is the established rhyme to ‘ roses.’ 

‘ Posy’ is, however, merely an abbreviated form of ‘ poesy,’ and 
Sullivan? is probably right in saying that it originally meant 
verses presented with a nosegay or bunch of flowers, and that 
hence the term came to be applied to the flowers themselves. 
Wedgwood thinks that there was an enigmatical significance in 
the flowers themselves, and that they, when together in a nose- 
gay, constituted a poesy, couched according to the modern phrase 
in the ‘language of flowers.’ Spenser speaks of ‘ bridegroom’s 
posies,’ and an early author has shown the near affinity betwixt 
marriage and hanging, as in each ceremony the victim provides 
a great nosegay, and shakes hands with every one he meets, as 
if he were preparing for a condemned man’s voyage. 

Swift makes use of the term in the nosegay sense where he 
says that we make a difference between suffering thistles to grow 
among us, and wearing them for posies. The best definition of 
the word seems to be Richardson’s: ‘ A brief poetical sentiment ; 
hence any brief sentiment, motto, or legend, especially. one 
inscribed on a ring.’ 


1 A Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institution, March 25, 1892. 
? Dictionary of Derivations. 
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Our ancestors seem to have been particularly fond of these 
short rhyming mottoes, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Camden, in his Remaines concerning Britaine, has 
chapters on Allusions and Impreses; and a small volume was 
published in 1674 (since reprinted for the Sette of Odd 
Volumes by Mr. James Roberts Brown), bearing the title of 
Love's Garland, or Posies for Rings, Hand-kerchers, and Gloves ; 
and such pretty Tokens that Lovers send their Loves. Among 
these are posies sent with bracelets, girdles, and scarves, and one 
that was sent ‘pinned to the Orange tawny top of a very fair 
pair of Gloves, of six pence.’ 

Another set of objects which in early days constituted a 
favourite vehicle for ‘occasional verses’ or posies were the sets 
of wooden trenchers,' plain on one face and decorated on the 
other, which seem to have been used for light refreshments. It is 
with regard to these that Puttenham, in his Art of English Poesie, 
published in 1589, mentions the little epigrams which we call 
‘ poesies, and do paint them now-a-dayes upon the back sides of our 
trenchers of wood, or use them as devices in rings and armes.’ 

In Webster’s Northward Ho! Doll, in addressing her ‘ City 
Poet,’ Bellamont, says, ‘I'll have you make twelve posies for a 
dozen of cheese-trenchers.’ There are also trenchers mentioned, 
‘upon every one a month—January, February, March, April ’— 
‘aye, and their posies under’em.’ These may remind us of the 
sets of old Delft plates, each with a month and a motto upon 
them, of which modern reproductions are now made. In my own 
collection is a set of fruit-trenchers given in 1625 as a wedding- 
present to Roger and Mary Simpson, half of them bearing the 
name of the one, and half the name of the other, with fruits and 
flowers painted on them, and a posy in the centre of each as well 
as around it. I cannot say much for their poetry. Take one 
with the device of pears upon it :— 


I much resemble man in fading state : 
Soone ripe, soone rotten, that’s my utmost date. 


Burton’s appreciation of the wisdom displayed on trenchers 
is amusing. In his Anatomy of Melancholy he places them 
next to the ancient philosophers. ‘ Looke for more in Isocrates, 
Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus, &c., and for defect, consult with 
cheese-trenchers and painted cloathes.’ 

I have mentioned Delft plates as descended from wooden 
trenchers, In England also are lineal descendants from trenchers 


' See Prov. Soc. Ant., 2nd series, x. 207, xii, 201, 
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with posies upon them to be seen in dessert-plates of old Lam- 
beth ware. The complete set consists of six pieces, with the 
following inscriptions upon them :— 

1. What is a merry man ? 4, With wine and merry jests ; 


2. Let him do what he can 5. But if his wife do frown, 
3. To entertain his guests 6. All merriment goes down. 


The custom of wearing rings seems to have originated quite 
as much in their affording a convenient means of carrying a seal, 
which in ancient times was so important a warrant of authority 
and so necessary for purposes of identification, as in any idea of 
personal ornament. Among the Egyptians,' before the introduc- 
tion of any coinage, gold usually circulated in the form of rings, 
and the Egyptian at his marriage placed one of these pieces of 
gold on his wife’s finger, in token of his entrusting her with all 
his property. The early Christians, says Clemens, saw no harm 
in following this custom, and in our own marriage ceremony the 
man places the same plain gold ring on his bride’s finger when he 
says, ‘ With all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ 

As to the ring-finger, ‘an opinion there is which magnifies 
the fourth finger of the left hand; presuming therein a cordial 
relation, that a particular vessel, nerve, or artery is conferred thereto 
from the heart, and therefore that especially hath the honour to 
bear our Rings.’ But that this was ‘a Vulgar Error’ has been shown 
by Sir Thomas Browne,’ whose words I have been quoting; and 
‘Macrobius, discussing the point, hath alleged another reason, 
affirming that the gestation of Rings upon this hand and finger 
might rather be used for their convenience and preservation than 
any cordial relation.’ The thumb was too active, the forefinger 
too naked, ‘the middle and little finger were rejected as extreams,’ 
being either too big or too little; and of all they chose out the 
fourth, as being the least used of any, and as being guarded on 
either side. Can anything be more prosaic? Let us still believe 
that the nerves proceed from the heart, and not from the brain, 
that the heart is the seat of consciousness, and that the ring- 
finger is (as Aulus Gellius asserts) in the most direct communica- 
tion with it! 

It is true that at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there was a custom of wearing the wedding-ring upon the thumb. 
In the British Apollo’ —the Notes and Queries of the days of 
Queen Anne—is an inquiry ‘from whence the Custom of our wearing 
.  aneieid Egyptian Mythology, p. x; quoted by King, Antique Gems, i. 


. 354, 
? Book IV. chap. 4. * Vol. i. p. 226, 
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the Wedding-ring upon our Thumb, since when we are married 
it is put upon our fourth Finger?’ To which the editors in their 
wisdom reply that they ‘ take it to be nothing else but a corrup- 
tion of that Custom of wearing the Ring upon the fourth Finger.’ 
So early as the days of Elizabeth! portraits show ladies wearing 
their wedding-rings on their thumbs, and Southerne, at a later 
date, in his Maid’s Last Prayer, makes one of his characters say, 
‘Marry him I must, and wear my wedding-ring upon my thumb, 
too, that I’m resolved.’ 
In the over-pious days of the Commonwealth? 
Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 


With which the unsanctified bridegroom 
Is married only toa thumb. 


In Italy there have been instances of ladies who have been 
‘very much married’ having had not only a ring on the proper 
finger of the left hand, but several others placed on different 
fingers of both hands. 

Generally speaking, the Romans, whether men or women, wore 
their rings in olden times on their fourth fingers only; but after- 
wards, as Pliny® says, ‘they began to honour the forefinger with a 
ring, according to the manner which we see in the images of the 
gods, and in process of time they took pleasure to weare them 
upon the least finger of all. Now a daies, except the middle 
fingers, all the rest must be sped and charged with rings, yea, 
and every joint by themselves.’ In Gaul and Britain, however, 
rings, it is said, were used on the middle finger. 

In Pliny’s time, ‘the wedding-ring which the bridegroom 
sendeth as a token of espousals to his bride’ was of iron simply, 
without any stone set in it; but if you ask me to give particulars 
as to the wedding-rings of the ancient Greeks and Romans, I 
must, with the accustomed candour of an antiquary, confess my 
inability to do so. I can only say that the giving and receiving 
of rings were not confined to those who stood or were about to stand 
to each other in the relation of husband and wife. 

Rings of gold, having upon them inscriptions both in Greek 
and Latin are not of uncommon occurrence, and exhibit some 
analogy with our own posy-rings. Many of these seem to belong 
to Christian times, and bear the name of the recipient, with such 
a word as ‘ZH2AIz’ (‘mayest thou live’), or ‘vIVAS IN DEO,’ 
‘SPES IN DEO. In Mr. Franks’s collection is a beautiful Roman 


1 Jones, Finger-ring Lore, p. 289. 
2 Hudibras, Pt. Ill. canto 2, v. 303. 3 Nat. Hist. xxiii. c. 1. 
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gold ring with the inscription, ‘ ACCIPE DVLCIS MVLTIS ANNIS 

(‘ Accept this, dear, for many a year’). The ring has a prolonga- 
tion in the shape of a key upon it, as if the recipient had been 
endowed with all the worldly goods of the donor. I have a 
seventh-century gold ring, found in Sicily, with the text, 
‘GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO ET IN TERRA PAX, engraved around 
it on the outside. Others of the same character are known. 

The inscriptions which occasionally are to be seen on Anglo- 
Saxon rings relate, as a rule, to ownership. That of Aethelswith, 
Queen of Mercia, has her name engraved inside. On a silver ring 
in my own collection is the inscription, ‘SIGERIE HED ME A 
GEWIRCAN ’ (‘ Sigerie commanded me to be wrought’). 

We may now skip a considerable period, and come down to 
Plantagenet times, when the fashion of inscribing mottoes in 
rings was very prevalent, and the foundation was laid for what 
some two or three centuries later became the almost universal 
custom, so far, at all events, as betrothal- and wedding-rings are 
concerned. 

These mottoes are, as a rule, in Norman French, and it will 
be well to give examples of them, such as are to be seen in rings of 
the fourteenth, and more frequently the fifteenth, century. One 
of the prettiest occurs also on brooches—‘ JE SUI ICI EN LIEU D’AMI’ ; 
and another, which also is found both on rings and on brooches, 
is ‘ PENSEET DELI PARKI suici.’ Other rings, which also appear to 
have been gifts, bear ‘AMIE AMET’ ; ‘ JE SUI DUN D’AMI’; ‘PRENEZ EN 
BONNE FOY’; ‘A NUL AUTRE. They are sometimes mentioned in 
early wills. That of John Bury, of Bury, 1463, devises some 
‘rynges of sylvir therein wreten, Grace me governe. The motto 
sometimes refers to the device on the ring. I have one bearing 
on the bezel a beautifully executed figure of St. George, and in- 
side the words, ‘nul sf bien.’ Rings seem often to have been given 
as new-year’s gifts, and the inscription ‘en bon an’ occurs on them 
in various forms. 


Rarely the motto is in English, as ‘ for eber,’ and 


SPlost in mpnd and pn mpn beret 
Lothest from pou ferto deparrt.! 


Now and again we have it in Latin, such as ‘AMOR VINCIT OMNIA, 
which, it will be remembered, was the device on the brooch of 
Chaucer’s Prioresse* in the Canterbury Tales :— 
Full fetise was her cloke, as I was ware ; 
Of smale corall about her arm she bare 
1 Arch, Jowr. xx. 195. 


® Prologue, 1. 157. 
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A pair of bedis gaudid alle with grene, 
And theron hong a broch of gold full shene, 
On whiche there was first writ a crownid A 
And after AMOR VINCIT OMNIA, 


To come to those posy-rings that form the immediate ‘ theme 
of my discourse,’ some few have decorative patterns on the out- 
side, but they are, in the great majority of cases, plain rings, almost 
semicircular in section, and such as are now well known under the 
name of wedding-rings. They are of various weights, and though 
commonly of gold, are sometimes of silver, and even of brass. The 
diameter and the weight of the gold rings were no doubt regulated 
by two factors—the dimensions of the finger of the recipient, 
and the capacity of the purse of the donor. 

Before considering the posies on the rings in some little detail, 
it will be well to cite a few of the passages in sixteenth- and seven- 
tenth-century authors relating to posies, many of which will 
already be well known to readers of Notes and Queries. In the 
Merchant of Venice we find Gratiano and Nerissa quarrelling 

About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me, whose poesy was 


For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, Love me and leave me not. 


By way of parenthesis I may mention two knives in my collection, 
on the brass handle of one of which is engraved ‘tot por bien prenec 
en gre ce’ (‘All for good ; take this in good part’). On the handle of 
the other, which is a clasp-knife, is cast in relief— 


he that doth a good knife lack 
by me i am steel unto the back, 


Some wedding-knives with posies on them are in the British Mu- 
seum. But to return to Shakespeare. When in Hamlet Prologue 
enters and recites— 

For us, and for our tragedy 

Here stooping to your clemency, 

We beg your hearing patiently, 
Hamlet seems. justified in asking, ‘Is this a prologue, or the posy 
of a ring ?’ 

In Hall’s Chronicle, written early in the sixteenth century, 
the word ‘ posy’ occurs as a synonym with motto, ‘The tente was 
replenyshed, and decked with this posie: After busy labor 
cometh victorious rest. And Nicholas Udall, poor Thomas 
Tusser’s harsh master at Eton, ‘where fifty-three stripes given 
to me at once I had,’ in his commentary on St. Luke says: 
‘There was also a superscription or poisee written on the toppe of 
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the crosse—This is the King of the Jewes.’ Udall also uses the 
word more than once in his translation of the Apothegmes of 
Erasmus, and mentions a title being ‘set up as a poysee or a 
woorde of good lucke, that no misadventure might light on the 
house’ that bore it. 

Posies on wedding-rings seem in early times to have been also 
called ‘reasons,’ and to have been chosen by the ladies. In 
the days of Henry VI. three daughters of Sir Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, were married :— 


1. Margaret, to Sir John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. ‘ Hir 
reason was, “ Till Deithe Depart.”’ 

2. Alianour, to Edmund, Duke of Somerset. -‘Hir reason was, 
“ Never newe.”’ 

3. Elizabeth, to Lord Latymer. ‘Hir reason was, “ Till my 
lives ende.”’ 


It appears to have been Lady Cathcart who, on marrying her 
fourth husband, Hugh Macguire, in 1713, had the well-known 
lines— 

If I survive 

I will have five, 
engraved in her wedding-ring. At a somewhat later date, John 
Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, is credited with much the same posy 
on marrying his fourth wife :— 


If I survive 
L'il make them five. 


Another bishop, Cokes, in far better taste, had a hand, a heart, a 
mitre, and a death’s-head engraved on his wedding-ring, and 
inside, the posy :— 

These three I give to thee 

Till the fourth set me free. 


As might have been expected, Herrick in his Hesperides makes 
more than one mention of posy-rings :— 


What posies for our wedding-rings, 
What gloves we'll give, and ribbonings ! 


Even George Herbert brings in the subject :— 


Indeed, at first Man was a treasure, 
A box of jewels, shop of rarities, 

A ring, whose posy was, ‘ My pleasure,’ 
He was a garden in a Paradise. 


His short poem, ‘The Posy,’ is so neat, pious, and altogether 
Herbert-like, that it is worth citing in full :— 
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Let wits contest, 

And with their words and posies windows fill ; 
Less than the least 

Of all thy mercies is my posy still. 
This on my ring, 

‘This by my picture, in my book, I write ; 
Whether I sing, 

Or say, or dictate, this is my delight. 
Invention rest ; 

Comparisons go play ; wit use thy will ; 
Less than the least 

Of all God’s mercies is my posy still, 


In the Diary of John Manningham, under November, 1602, are 
given ‘ Posies for a jet ring lined with sylver’ :— 

‘One, two,’ soe written as you may begin with either word. 

‘This one ring is two, or both sylver and jet make but one ring: 
the body and soule one man ; twoe frends one mynde. 

‘Candida mens est,’ the sylver, resembling the soule, being the 
inner part. 

‘ Bell’ ame bell’ amy,’ a fayre soule is a fayre frend, &e. 

“Yet fayre within.’ 

‘The firmer the better,’ the sylver the stronger and the better. 

There seems in some cases, and probably in most, to have been a 
considerable amount of pains bestowed on the choice of a posy, 
Among the Nicholas Correspondence is a letter from Matthew 
Nicholas, apparently to Edward Nicholas, afterwards Secretary to 
Charles L, dated from Winterborne, May 17, 1622, the recipient 
being apparently a person about to marry, in which the following 
passage occurs :— 

‘That you may not suspect my desire to helpe you in your 
choyce of a posie I will sende you such'as haue come into my 
minde by often meditating thereon, though I am pleased with 
none of them: Unum si noris ambos noueris (Terence), Deus 
nobis hee otia fecit (Vergil). Unus deus, deus unionis; Una 
anima in duobus corporibus. I write not these because I have an 
opinion of them, as that you should make your choyce out of 
them; only to give you assurance that I have not neglected your 
request, though unable to satisfy your desire.’ 

Tusser, in his Points of Huswifery, gives a series of ‘ Husbandly 
Posies for the hall, the parlour, the guests’ chamber, and thine 
own bedchamber’ ; but as these are not for rings, I will cite but one, 
which is among those for the hall :— 

The world doth think the wealthy man is he that least shall need, 
But true it is, the godly man ‘is he that best shall speed. 
VOL, XX, NO. CXY, ea 
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To have great excellences and great faults, magne virtutes 
mec minora vitia, says Sir Thomas Browne, is the posy of the 
best natures; and perhaps it would be a great fault to go on 
adding quotations with regard to posies, Enough has been said 
to show that from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century the 
term was ‘ familiar in their mouths as household words.’ 

The rings themselves seem from the nature of their posies to 
fall into several classes, though in some instances it is difficult or 
impossible to assign a cause for the mottoes upon them. The 
greater number, however, may be regarded as— 

1, Betrothal-rings and love-tokens. 

2, Wedding-rings, 

3. Rings given on St. Valentine’s Day. 

4. Memorial or funeral rings. 

There is, of course, some difficulty in settling the question 
whether a ring is a betrothal-ring—what nowadays would be called 
an ‘ engagement-ring’—or a real wedding-ring; and this difficulty 
is not lessened by the probability that in many cases it may have 
been a ring ‘contrived a double debt to pay’—when plighting 
troth, and on the wedding-day. On some rings, however, the posies 
seem to imply that they were adopted at an early stage in the 
courtship. Some posies of this class I will cite, and in doing so, 
as with those in the other categories which will follow, I shall not 
confine myself to my own collection, but shall take such as may 
seem worth mentioning in other collections, as those of the late 
Lord Londesborough and Mr. Waterton, Sir Henry Peek, Mr. 
Robert Day, Mr. Franks, and others, 

To begin with simple love-tokens, we find such posies as these— 


A token of my love, As true to love 
A token of goodwill, as turtle-dove. 
A token sent Love is my token, 


with true intent, In hart love mé, 


I give it thee, 
my love to be, 

In some cases a delicate doubt seems to dwell in the breast of 
the admirer, which is reflected in the posy. If the motto did not 
remind one of the saying attributed to an English statesman, ‘ Je 
wouldrais si je couldrais,’ what could be prettier than the ‘Gr 
vouLpROY’ of a lover who probably lived some 400 years ago? 
How neatly is the sentiment put in 

we Yf fortune will, I shall, 
or, again, in 
My wille were 
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The lover to whom small favours were great mercies, or who 
desired that this should be thought of him, gave a ring with 
lite to requite ; 
or 
Remember the ©) that is in payne ; 


or 
I desier to desarve, 
Of course, the heart, being the principal organ affected, plays 
a very considerable part in such posies. 
My harte is your, My heart and I 


until I die, 
My ©) you have, 
and yours I crave. My ©) lives where it loves. 
You never kneu 


a ©) more treu. 


Sometimes the lover shows a fair amount of confidence in his 
future fate. Though deep in love, the giver of a ring with 
If this, then me, 
showed no small amount of reasoning power. But a more heart- 
less philosopher gave the ring with ‘ Jf not, how then ?’ inscribed 
in it. Not unfrequently the posy bears some direct reference to the 
actual ring, as it does in, at all events, the first of these two cases, 


Neither wayghte, nor fashion, but If love you bear, for me this wear, 


fortune. The gift is small, the love is all 
Not the valew, but my love. of . shea 
Not this, but me, This and the giver are thine for ever, 
My giving this When ye loke on thys 
begins my bliss. Thyncke on him who gave ye thys, 


Love ever, not the guift, but the giver, This accepted, my wish affected, 
afford instances of this kind ; but the prettiest of all the allusions 
to the ring is in the posy :— 


Like this, my love 
shall endless prove. 


This would seem to have been adopted by one who had read the 
Hesperides of Herrick,’ one of whose poems I am tempted to 
quote :— 


Julia, I bring to thee this ring, 
Made for thy finger fit, 

To shew by this that our love is, 
Or should be, like to it. 


1 Amatory Odes, \xxxvi. 
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Close though it be, the joint is free ; 
So when love's yoke is on 

It must not gall or fret at all 
With hard oppression ; 


But it must play still either way, 
And be too such a yoke 

As not too wide to overslide, 
Or be so strait to choke. 


So we who bear this beam must rear 
Ourselves to such a height 

As that the stay of either may 
Create the burthen light. . 


And as this round is nowhere found 
To flow or else to sever, 

So let our love as @ndless prove, 
And pure as gold for ever. 

But to return to the betrothal-rings themselves, and the 
posies upon them. Some, besides those that I have already cited, 
give expression to earnest hopes, devoted affection, judicious 
flattery, and, occasionally, injudicious confidenee :— 

I LYVE IN HOPE. Lowe as I, or else I dye. 
~ I long to be made one with thee, NEVER TO CHANGE. 
Twas God'to thee directed me. Noe star to mee sce bright as thee. 
Many are the starrs I see, yet in my eye no starr like thee. 
This latter has stars on the outside. 
Love me ever, or love me never. ~ Thy vertue is thy honor. 
Conceave consent, confirme content. 
A very early posy is P 
Muant Mieu plera uner nous sera, 
of which the feeling seems to us better than the grammar. 


The following are not so much in accordance with the views 
of the present day :— 


I fancy none but thee alone. Love merits all things. 
I am your lott, refuse me not. Yeld to Reson. 


The ring with the next posy seems to have been given to a 
‘ young Jamie’ who ‘ went to sea,’ Let us hope that the ‘ promise 
past did ever last’ :— 


On thy return from See 
United wee will bee. 


A few relate to lovers’ quarrels. Mr, Franks has a ring with a 
black-letter inscription :— 


% fois, mp letul prate fo, 
We ar to blame, so mot ¥ go. 
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Other posies are defiant :— 


Blind Cupid shall me never enthrall. 
. Love may make sadd, shall never make me madd. 


In Mr. Franks’s collection are also three rings, one within 
another, each inscribed with one of these lines :— 


+ By TREUTH YE SHALL TRYE ME. 
+ By TIME YE SHALL SPYE ME. 
+ So FIND, sO SET BY ME. 


Many of these betrothal and lovers’ rings are formed so as to 
represent two hands holding a heart, much like the rings still 
surviving at Claddagh, on the coast of Galway. These are a 
more modern form of what were originally gimmal or twin rings 
which were made of two rings linked. together, on each of . which 
was a hand that, when the rings were brought together to form a 
single ring, clasped the other. Rings of this character made in 
three pieces are still common in the island of Madeira, where they 
are termed ‘ miaos dadas’ rings. I have a Roman ring formed of 
three, united by two very small rings, one set with a ruby 
and one with an emerald, representing the man and woman 
respectively. In another form the two rings fold together, and 
have the appearance of being but one, though set with two 
stones. The usual motto is ‘Quop DEUS CONJUNXIT’ on one half, 
and ‘ HOMO NON SEPARET’ on the other. Both Martin Luther's 
reputed marriage-ring and that of Sir Thomas Gresham are of 
this form, the legend in the former being in German. The 
gimmal ring mentioned by Herrick seems to have been jointed in 
three pieces :— 

Thou sent’st to me a true love-knot, but I 

Return’d a ring of jimmals, to imply 

Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye. 
The word ‘gimmal’ is probably derived from ‘ gemelli,’ twins ; but 
hinges in old times were constantly called ‘ gimmows,’ or ‘ gim- 
mals,’ from the two parts being so exactly alike. A ‘ gimmal’ 
ring may, therefore, be a ‘hinged’ ring. 

It is, however, time to leave posies in the optative mood, and 
to turn to those in the possessive, or actual wedding-rings. These 
are, of course, more common, as many of the betrothal-rings seem 
to have borne posies which were equally appropriate after the 
rings had been used in the marriage ceremony. A large pro- 
portion of the posies are of a religious character ; some give hints 
as to the difficulties that came across the course of true love ; 
some breathe affection in truly poetical language, while others 
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give a bald statement of facts, or express a platitude ini the most 
prosaic terms. 

Who cares to learn from a ring that ‘JAMES AND AMELIA 
LOVE,’ or to be informed that ‘Content is a treasure, that it is 
* the truest riches, or ‘supplies all wants’? though, of course, if 
wants are not supplied, Discontent is not unlikely to come in. 
The statement, ‘I aM YOURES,’ may have been pleasing at the 
time, but seems devoid of general public interest. ‘I LYKE MY 
cHoys,’ and ‘ I wishe no chainge,’ were no doubt true at the time. 
Circumstances may have justified the use of posies in assuring 
terms such as ‘ You have my hart,’ ‘ All I refuse and thee I chuse,’ 
and ‘I bid adue to all but you.’ 

‘ Keepe Promiss,’ ‘ Let Patience be thy pennance,’ and ‘ Onlie 
honestie,’ may each have had their personal application. 

Other posies seem to bear an even closer relation to the cir- 
cumstances of the courtship ;— 


Thoe many thought us two to sever, 
Yet God hath joyned us two together. 


and Tho the world hath strived to part, 
Yet God hath joyned us hand and heart, 


have the elements of a novel in themselves. 

Who can tell what was the history or the mystery attaching to 
the posy that some one wore for life within her wedding-ring : 
‘Sin no more—lest sin consume thee and thy store.’ One can 
draw a mental picture of the lady with the posy, ‘J am blacke but 
comely,’ but the ring with ‘ Feare God and lye Abed till Noone,’ 
seems hardly complimentary. 

Occasionally, though rarely, the posies are quotations from 
Holy Writ; the form, ‘THEM WHICH GOD COPLETH LET NO MAN 
PUT THEM ASONDAR,’ comes from some earlier translation than the 
Authorised Version. ‘My beloved is mine, and I am his’ is an 
accurate and appropriate quotation from the Song of Solomon. 
‘ Let israell hope in the Lord’ is an equally accurate quotation 
from the Psalms, but its applicability is not so striking. Direct 
appeals to the Deity are extremely common. ‘God above’ is an 
inevitable rhyme to ‘ our love,’ and He is prayed not only to ‘ unite’ 
and ‘joyne’ our love, but to‘ continue’ and ‘increase’ it. ‘ Alone’ 
is a favourite rhyme to ‘ one,’ as may be seen in— 


God aione made us two one, God alone of two makes one. 
God alone my love hath shown ; 


but When we this thing done, 
God made us both as one, 
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gives another rhyme. Some of these religious posies are very 
neat and pretty. 
God be a guide to thee, my Bride. God unite our Oe aright. 


God's gift thou art, my derest heart. God hath sent my harts content. 
God’s blessing be on thee and me. God bles for ever us two together, 


may be taken as samples, though the sentiment of the last of 
these mottoes is superior to its poetry. 

Another set of posies of this class is more fatalistic in cha- 
racter, and the mottoes range from a mere suggestion that the 
parties united in matrimony were made for each other, to a 
resigned acceptance of her lot by the bride. Let me take what 
may be termed a graduated selection :— 


God for me apointed thee. God did decree that it should be. 


God did foresee we should agree. God's intent none can prevent. 
Gods secret purpose and decree 
God decreed, and we agreed. is mantfest in chusing thee. 
God's will is done, and I have mine, 
My hearts at rest in having thine ; 


and, finally :— 


As God hath apointed, I am contented. 
The fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom, takes 
a full share in the posies ;— 
FEARE Gop EVER. Fear the Lord and rest content, 
Feare God only. 80 shall we live and not repent. 


Feare God and love thy choise. All that I desire of thee 
Feare God, love the giver. is to fear God and love me. 


Whoe feares the Lord are blest wee see ; 
Such thou and I God grant may bee. 


The name of the Saviour is also frequently invoked on these 
religious rings. Such posies as these are common :— 
Christ and thee my comfort be. 
Christ and thee are all to me. Joyned in one by Christ alone. 


Christ for me hath chosen thee, In God above and Christ his sonne 
In Christ alone we two are one. we two are joyned both in one. 


But far superior to any of these is the posy :— 


Remember him who dyed for thee, 
And after him, remember me. 


Heaven is more rarely invoked :— 


Our contract was heaven's act. 


Heaven us bless with happiness 
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afford instances of its occurrence. Trust and confidence in God 
are nay ‘frequently inculcated or claimed. Varieties of 
In God is all my trust 
are. ohen seen ; and this inscription, possibly with an arriére- 
pensée as to the danger of fire, is engraved on a warming-pan of 
Elizabethan date. 
Virtue is often praised in 1 general terms :— 


Vertue gaineth glory, a Let virtue still direct thy y will, 

" Vertue passeth riches. Where vertue lyes love never dies. 
Let vertue rest within thy breast. For Vertue’s sake my wife I take. 
Virtue in thee a crown to me. A vertuous.wife preserveth life 


will suffice as examples. Of special virtues,.constancy is the most. 
frequently. lauded. ‘Constancy is a noble vertue, says one of the 
posies, and others enlarge upon the topic :— 


ConTinew Constant. 
In constancy lets live and die. As I ¢apect, 80 let me find- 
y in thy love thou constant bee, a Faithfull ©) & constant mind. 
y heart shall never part from thee. Wit, wealth and beauty, all do well, 

Constant you, for I am true. _ But constant love doth far excell. 

This last posy occurs on a wedding-knife. 

The idea of constancy is often associated with that of faithful- 
ness “until death, of which the shortest exposition is : 

' Keer Payra rect Derue. 

and © Rather death than false of faith. 

More usual formulas are some of these :— 
Thee love will I untill I die. . Death only parts united harts. 
True in hart till death us depart. Let death lead love to rest. 
True lovers’ hartes death only partes. Such liking in my choice I have, 


Nothing shall part us but. the grave. 
Only Death shalt separate love. Since God hath thee for me create, 
Whilst life is mine my love is thine. — but death shall seperate ; 


and, finally :— 
Ryches be unstable and beuty will pow 
But faithful love will ever last till death dryve it away. 

The knitting of the knot and the union of hearts also’ afford 
constant themes for posies, often of .a religious turn, sometimes 
quaint :— 

As God saw fitt, our knott is knit. . Where hearts agree there.love will be. 
Knit in one by Christ alone. _Two OQ soe tide let none devide. 
Knotis of love are knitt above. _ Two Bodys & on hart. 

In wnity let’s live and die. 
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‘As love hath joyned our harts together, 

8o none but death our harts shall sever. 
- On some rings we find an expression of a feeling of triumph 

in success, or of thankfulness at having attained to a haven of 

repose :— | 7 nee 

Long expected is now effected. . In thy brest my hart doth rest. 

Now have I my desiar on earthe. - In thy sight is my. delight. 

Happy in thee hath God made mee. I like, I love, I live content, 

I do rejoyce in thee my choyce. - I made my chois not to repent. 


The injunctions to love are naturally numerous :— 


Love him in heart whose joy thou art. 


As God hath joyned us two together, 
Let us live in love and serve him ever. 


Be kind to me, I will to thee. " Love is the cause, lett love continue. 
Sometimes the posy is a simple expression of deep attach- 

ment :— ee 

My worldely joye, all my trust, . My heart is fixt, I cannot range, 

Hert, thought, lyfe and lust. I like my choice to well to change. 

My heart, my dear, to thee I give, In thee I find content of mind. 

To be kept by thee whilst I live. ~~ The love is:true that 7. o. wu. 


My eyes did jind, my heart madechoice The dearest of all that-I hold dear. 
Of her- who makes me now rejoice. . Hearts content cannot-repent. 
Allusions to the Marriage Service are rare, but I have a ring 


bearing Love, SeRvE, AND Opey. 


Perhaps this motto may have been chosen by the husband, as 
may also have been that in Latin :— 
Mvuier Viro Svsrecta Esto. 
On the other hand, there are rings with these posies :— 
Deare wife, thy rod doth leade to God. 
I kiss the rod from thee and God. 
There are several posies referring more or less directly to the 


rings themselves besides those already mentioned—like ‘ As end- 
less is my love as this” :— 





. This hath alloy, my love is pure. I am his that gave me this, 
As gold is pure.let love indure. . I will ever-love the. giver, 
Content, indeed, doth gold exceed. Win gold and wear it. 


Divinely knitt by grace are wee; 
Late two, now one, the pledge here see. 


Love him who gave this ring of gold, . 
’Tis he must kiss thee when thou. art old. 


But it is time to come to an end of this dictionary of quota- 
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tions. I will only add one or two which seem to prove that the 
present French custom of husband and wife addressing each other 
as ‘mon ami’ prevailed also in England :— 


Your friend am I assuredly. A friend to thee Ile ever be. 
Yours loving frend till deth us end. A true friend’s gift. 


It seems probable that a certain number of posy-rings with 
the more banal inscriptions were kept in stock by the goldsmiths 
of the day. The Rev. Giles Moore,' in his diary for May, 1673, 
records having bought in London for Ann Brett, for the price of 
13s. 8d., a gold ring, this being the posy: ‘ When this you see, 
remember mee.’ In most instances, however, the posy was 
selected for engraving. This was certainly the case with the ring 
already mentioned :— 

If I survive 
I'l make them five. 

This part of the subject would be incomplete were no mention 
made of the English rings bearing posies in other languages than 
English. Not a few bear French inscriptions, but, as a rule, of 
an ordinary character :— 


Esporr EN DeEEv. Nos DW unis en Dieu. 
Jaime mon chois. De nos OF le désir s’accomplit. 


The Latin posies seem to be more numerous and much better 
in quality :— 


Amorem pro amore cupio. Sis eadem in utraque fortuna. 
In adversis etiam fida. 
Qui dedit se dedit. Animam Deo cor sponse dedi. 


One giver of a ring makes a Latin pun, being probably in 

good spirits at the marriage being arranged :— 
Infra annum spero annulum. 
(Within the circle of the year I hope another circle’s near.) 

One or two English rings bear Hebrew inscriptions. I have 
an example with the names of Simon and Sarah. 

A certain proportion of the posy-rings now extant are of so 
small a size that they can hardly have been worn by grown-up 
persons. Although, so far as I am aware, there is no record of 
such a practice having existed, it is by no means improbable that 
such rings were given by men or boys to their youthful valentines. 
The custom of obtaining a valentine by drawing lots was in full 
vogue in the seventeenth century, as Poor Robin, in his Almanack 
for 1676, puts-it, opposite February 14 :— 

» Sussex Arch, Coli, i. 115, 
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Now Andrew, Anthony, and William, 
For Valentines draw Prue, Kate, Jilian. 

Pepys, in his Diary for April 26, 1667, records that the Duke 
of York being once Mrs. Stewart’s valentine, ‘did give her a 
jewell of about 800/., and my Lord Mandeville, her valentine this 
year, a ring of about 3001.’ In 1667 Pepys was valentine not 
only to Mercer, his maid, to whom he gave ‘a guinny in gold for 
her valentine’s gift,’ but also, by agreement, to his wife, and he 
regretfully writes : : ‘This year I find it is likely to cost 4l. or 5/. 
in a ring for her, which she desires,’ 

In 1667 Mrs. Pierce’s little girl was his citietien and he was 
not sorry for it, as it eased him of something more that he must 
have given to others. ‘ But here,’ he says, ‘I do first observe the 
fashion of drawing of mottos as well as names. What mine was I 
have forgot, but my wife’s was, “‘ Most courteous and most fair.”’ 

This collocation of presents and mottoes raises a presumption 
in favour of these small rings being valentine presents to little 
girls, which is confirmed by the character of the posies upon 
them :— 


Tho little accept it, I wishe it better. 
Y for a kis take this. Vertue rule you. 
No CUTE TO UNKINDNES. Tho absent yet constant, 


are not out of keeping with such childish presents. 

There remains one other class of rings bearing posies or 
mottoes inscribed within them—the memorial rings, which in 
old times were frequently given away at funerals, as well as 
bequeathed by will. In the obituary of Richard Smith for the 
years 1672 and 1673 are several entries illustrative of the 
funeral custom. At Alderman John Smith’s burial in Cripplegate 
Church there was a sermon by Dr, Prichard, and the chronicler 
adds: ‘The posie of his rings, “ Hver Last.”’ When Samuel 
Crumbleholme, schoolmaster of Paul’s School, was buried, rings 
were given whose posie was ‘ Redime tempus’; and when Mr. 
John Looker, Clerk of the Company of Coopers, was buried, 
Smith records: ‘No sermon, but rings engraven “J. L., obit., 
Mar. 28.”’ 

In 1661, when Lady Batten and Mrs. Pepys attended the 
burial of a daughter of Sir John Lawson, they had rings for 
themselves and their husbands. In 1662, rings were given at the 
funerals of Sir Richard Stayner and Mr. Russell. The same was 
the case at some other funerals that Pepys attended; and at his 
own funeral, in 1703, no less than 123 mourning-rings were given 
away, some valued at 20s., and others at 15s, and 10s. apiece. 
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~ Isaak Walton, in a codicil to his will in 1683, fixed both the 
value of his memorial rings and the legend they were to bear. 
The value was to be 13s. 4d., and on those given to his family 
the words or mottoes were to be, ‘ Love my memory, I. W., obiit’ ; 
and on one for the Bishop of Winchester, ‘A mite for a million,’ 
and on those for other friends, ‘A friend’s farewell, I. W., obiit.’ 
In all he bequeathed about forty rings. 

Speaker Lenthall directed by will that ‘ Oritur non moritur’ 
should be inscribed. on fifty gold rings. to be given away in his 
family at his death ; and Sir Henry Wotton left, in 1637, to each 
of the Fellows of Eton College a ring with this shotte ¢ ‘ Amor 
unit omnia. The mourning-rings of later date than the seven- 
teenth century usually give the name of the testator and the 
date of his death; and the practice of bequeathing a ring or 
money for the purchase of one has survived to the present day. 

Memorial rings of various kings and queens of England are to 
be seen in most collections. The most interesting are those 
commemorating the death of Charles I., some of which are 
so contrived as to hide his portrait within them from public view. 
The motto is often ‘Sic transit gloria mundi, or ‘ Gloria 
Anglie emigravit. I have a silver heart-shaped box with a 
small medallion portrait of Charles inside, and the legends, inside 
and outside, ‘J morne for monarchie, above an eye dropping 
tears ; °I live and dy in loyaltye’ above a heart pierced with two 
arrows; and ‘Quis temperet a lacrymis, January 30, 1648, 
above another weeping eye. 

Some widows on the death of their husbands converted their 
wedding-rings into mourning-rings. This was done by engraving 
outside the ring an elongated skeleton, the bones of which were 
brought into prominence by a background of black enamel. I 
have one the outer surface of which has been engraved: with 
flowers and enamelled black and white, and which has this posy 
inside :— 





I restles live yet hope to see — 
that day of Christ; and then see thee. - L. P. 1656. 
Another class of rings have a human skull, or ‘ death’s-head,’ 
enamelled on a flat bezel, and such mottoes as ‘ MEMENTO MORI,’ 
‘ Live to die, ‘Breath paine, Death gaine’ upon them. The 
more common rings are of the same form as wedding-rings, but 
frequently have a ‘death’s-head’ engraved on them outside. 
The mottoes are generally of wide application :— 
As TI am, you must bee. Prepare to follow R. J. 
DEATH SY MYN ERITAG. I am gone before. 
Prepare for death. Heaven is my happyness. 
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A few are in Latin, as :— 


ERaM NON SVM. Ora pro nobis, 
Prudenter aspice finem. Non hice. 


A ring weighing half an ounce was evidently a bequest. It 
bears inside, ‘REMEMBER YOUR FRIEND. A more touching 
posy is, ‘My friend is dead, my joys are fled. But of all those 
commemorated on my rings, I should best have liked to know 
G, H., whose memorial is inscribed :— 


G. H. was allwayes the same. 


I have now, in a somewhat cursory and disjointed manner, 
brought the subject of posy-rings before my audience, and, 
however imperfectly I may have done so, I am sure that all will 
acknowledge that these rings throw light on some phases in the 
life of our ancestors which are of no small interest. But apart 
from this there is a personal feeling about the rings which, with 
hardly an exception, does not attach in the same degree to any 
other objects of antiquity. 

On coins we may see the likenesses and trace the history of 
those of old; and in handling them we may speculate on the fate 
and character of those who have in past ages done so before us. 
But in each of these rings there are concentrated the hopes, the 
love, and the experience of two human beings who, it may be. 
have been all in all to each other for fifty years. Waller’s ‘ Lines 
on a girdle’ are equally applicable to these smaller circles :— 

My Joy, my Grief, my Hope, my Love 

Did all within this circle move, 
It would indeed be hard to find such a concentrated epitome of 
hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows, of failure and success, as, 
without personal knowledge of those who once wore them, may be 
found in a tray of posy-rings. 

I must, however, conclude. As Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘ The 
Quineunaz of Heaven runs low, and ’tis time to close the five 
Ports of Knowledge.’ ‘The Huntsmen are up in America, and 
they are already past their first sleep in Persia.’ I will only add 
my best wishes for all those whose present posy is, ‘Jf Fortune 
will, I shall’; my sincere congratulations to those who can say: 
‘I like, I love, I live content, I made my choice not to repent’; 
and my earnest hope that when the day comes to any of us for 
our friends to receive the last memorial rings, these may, like 
Isaak Walton’s, be fittingly inscribed, ‘ Love my Memory.’ 


JonNn Evans. 





The Pride of the Hedgerows. 


The freshe hauthorne 
In white motley that so sote doeth ysmell,—CHAUCER, 


T requires a moment’s thought to realise how much of the 
beauty of the country resides in its hedgerows, These are 
attractive not only in themselves, but in their associations, 
Rustics tell the seasons by a glance at them. Cut them down, 
and birds, wild flowers, and rabbits are at once banished. In an 
economic point of view they give shelter and warmth to a grass 
country, and greatly comfort cattle during heat or a storm. 
Labourers take their noontide meal sitting beneath the shade of 
a goodly hedge, and always know the exact spot where the best 
water falls below it into the deep ditch, A country-bred youth’s 
earliest recollections are probably of the flaunting dog-roses which 
used to grow in some fence by which ran the path to school, As 
a boy, the bird-nesting which he enjoyed among the hedges, and 
the redwings and fieldfares which he used to shoot in them when 
first trusted with a gun, can never be forgotten, Certain hedge~- 
rows in every countryside are dear to gypsies; underneath them 
they have for generations set up their tents and lit their fires. 
Much learning attaches to them as boundaries and landmarks, of 
which, for the most part, only the oldest labourers are the deposi- 
taries, They know what a ditch on this side of a hedge signifies 
or on that ; when Farmer Moffatt had such and such an oak planted 
to show where his rights in the fence ended, and the like. Such 
natural features still act like the god Terminus of old, Still each 
may be addressed— 


Clamato, meus est hic ager, ille tuus, 


What would become of poets were there no hedges? They turn 
to them instinctively as supplying breadths of shade or lines of 
light for a landscape, as being the homes of bird and moth and 
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flower, So Milton, with nice discrimination, leads his joyful 
companion 
By hedgerow elms on hillocks green ; 


whereas his pensive mood is drawn 


To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 


And Wordsworth’s practised eye catches at some of the most 
picturesque features of Herefordshire, its rambling hedges : 


Once again I see 
Those hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild, 


The authoress of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ who spent her youth at Hope 
End, in the same county, was evidently struck by the same 
feature. 

The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push out 

Impatient horns and tolerant churning mouths, 

"Twixt dripping ash-boughs—hedges all alive 

With birds, and gnats, and large white butterflies, 

Which look as if the may-flower had caught life 

And palpitated forth upon the wind, 


Whether farmers—especially those who have been educated at 
agricultural colleges—look upon such delightful hedgerows with 
approving eyes may well be doubted, Indeed, much of a Here- 
fordshire farmer’s time is spent in mending his ‘ glats,’' so that it 
may be as well not to ask him, 

A whole chapter of agricultural life in the early history of 
England is enclosed, as it were, by hedges, The small crofts and 
irregular enclosures bordered by wide and tall hedgerows, which 
everywhere meet the eye in Devon and the West of England, tell 
of the indigenous Keltic tribes. Good portions of land were 
selected and enclosed by them from the surrounding wastes and 
forests, The more open country in the rest of England often 
signifies that here Angles or Saxons introduced their love for 
common land, co-ownership, and co-tillage. In ancient Germany 
‘it is well known that people inhabit no cities,’ says Tacitus; 
‘they cultivate the earth as the whim seizes them, in small 
scattered communities, where water, and wood, and plain please 
them best.’ The three arable fields which formed the farm, so to 


} The Herefordshire dialectal word for ‘ gaps in hedges,’ 
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speak, of each little English community were separated by turf 
balks, overgrown with bushes. During the last two centuries 
enclosures of land by hedgerows have been generally due to 
encroachments, so called, of the landlord. Of course, the institu- 
tion of maners at the Conquest shows that any change since 
made in the holding of land was simply due to rights acquired 
over it gradually by the freemen of their overlord’s ancestor or 
himself. The minute instructions laid down in the books of rustic 
economy during the last century with regard to making fences 
show, it has been acutely remarked, ‘that the art of making 
hedges was still in its infancy.’ The age of timber in the hedge- 
rows occasionally points to the exact date of the change. Most 
of the enclosures belong to the last century; at the same time, 
there are plenty which date from much earlier times. The oldest 
of all are to be seen in Wales and the adjacent border counties, 
where deep narrow lanes in Keltic and much later days, traversed 
by beasts of burden with pack-saddles, are now frequently found 
smothered with ferns and briers, the tide of merchandise that 
formerly passed along them having been diverted into main roads 
and the iron ways. These pre-historic lanes are often bordered 
with holly and gorse, yew-trees and hazel, relics of primitive 
vegetation. Thorn hedges came much later, and imply scientific 
fence-making. Needless to say, the older hedges furnish a 
feast of beauty to the wayfarer, with the lights and shadows of 
winter playing among the yews and hollies, or the wealth and 
glow of wild flowers which abound in them during spring and 
summer. Bracken also flourishes in patches among these old 
British lanes, and no. plant lends a warmer hue to autumnal 
scenery. Burrows which have for generations formed shelter to 
rabbits are tunnelled beside them, while numerous families of 
small birds build in the tangled hedges and sing from the 
thickets. Such hedges and lanes form the chief features ‘in ‘an 
artist’s dream of the country. They only require to be dignified 
with oaks and elms and associated with human life by means of 
farms snugly sheltered under hillsides and country houses, with 
their parks and shrubberies, to constitute an ideal of English rural 
peace and prosperity. 

When enclosures became common in Devon, hedgerows of 
another character prevailed, many of which, thanks to the beauti- 
fying influences of time, now possess a picturesqueness peculiar 
to them. ‘The encloser chose a direction for his fence as much as 
possible on a hillside to admit of natural drainage, Leaving a 
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space of eight or ten feet, he proceeded to dig trenches on each 
side, throwing the mould upon the space thus enclosed. The 
ditches were originally dug both wide and deep, but as ages 
passed on they have frequently been widened and the rubbish 
thrown on the central mound. Upon this elms were planted 
every here and there, and Nature speedily covered it with thorns, 
willows, gorse, and all the indigenous plants to which cultivation 
is inimical. Around these, periwinkles, primroses, and a multi- 
tude of curious weeds and flowers, fled for refuge from the farmer's 
mattock and plough. Stones and rubbish have been thrown on 
these mounds, moss and ferns have seized upon them. with ardour 
as well suited to their growth, until many of these hedges at the 
present day, where the elms have been cut down, in height and 
width, remind the spectator of the walls of Babylon. We have 
remarked some on which a wagon could easily be drawn. It 
may be imagined what a delight such hedgerows are to boys when 
birdnesting, and how cordially hunting-men detest them during 
winter. They lend an air of impervious shade in some parts to 
the scenery, and, with a little care, form impregnable fences for 
retaining the red Devon cattle in their own fields. The older of 
these mounds and hedges date from the end of the sixteenth 
century, and still furnish the poor with abundance of firewood. 
Their analogues existed in Sussex until quite recent days in the 
‘shaws,’ as they were termed. 

The old ‘haga,’ ‘ haye,’ enclosure, or ‘hedge,’ dates from very 
early days in English history. As a rule, enclosure was carried on 
briskly throughout the country proportionably with a rise in the 
price of corn. Temporary accidents stopped it, such as the rage 
for sheep-walks which marked the later Tudor times. Writers of 
the eighteenth century bestow many directions on the making of 
fences, and their particular injunctions show the downfall of the 
‘common’ system of agriculture. Many old sheep-walks were 
enclosed and the rabbits exterminated from numerous old warrens 
during the high price of corn in the beginning of the present 
century, especially in such years as 1810, 1812, and 1813, in 
order that more wheat might be grown. These newly acquired 
fields were surrounded with hawthorn’ and blackthorn hedges, 
infinitely less picturesque than the old informal fences described 
above, but far more beautiful than the attenuated hedges of the 
modern scientific farmer. Being planted on the surface of the 
soil and not on mounds, if neglected, cattle soon make their way 

. 1 de, hedgethorn, 
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through them, while the weaker parts and undergrowth are 
devoured and trodden under foot, leaving only the stouter haw- 
thorns with gnarled stems and bushy heads. Hence the lines 
of hawthorns which the traveller by rail frequently observes in 
Northumberland, Lincolnshire, and other counties. They stand 
like survivors of an older state of things, and possess great beauty 
of their own during autumn, when frost has touched them with 
crimson hues and they are hung with red berries, the harvest of 
fieldfares and redwings. Most men possess pleasant memories of 
boyhood during the Christmas holidays. When first trusted with 
a gun, they naturally sought these old hawthorns in search of game. 

It is the older, however, the Keltic and Middle Age fences, 
with their rambling skirts of alder and mountain ash, subsidiary 
gorse coverts and contiguous broom, fern and holly bushes, which 
form the great stronghold of game proper. Old-fashioned sports- 
men still prefer rambling along these with a dog or two, especially 
a terrier, during ruddy October, to the feverish emulation of the 
battue, the civilised butchery of the ‘big shoot.’ Out scuttles a 
rabbit on the other side, which a friend probably stops, while the 
terrier bustles out another among the furze-bushes at your side, 
and which you almost certainly miss in the excitement, Then a 
cock pheasant springs up, and soon another, with more rabbits 
and a covey of partridges sunning themselves under the shelter 
of the friendly hedgerow. It will be hard, too, if the terrier does 
not bring a hare into shooting distance ; while, chief pleasure of 
all, from a clump of rusty, broken-down bracken, a woodcock flaps 
up to form the spolia opima of the bag. There are wood-pigeons 
also to be secured, and perhaps every now and then a golden 
plover, or some rare sea-bird or bird of the shore driven inland by 
stress of weather. Older sportsmen groan when these rambling 
hedges are stubbed up and the plough driven over the ground 
they have covered for so many generations. It resembles draining 
the fens, and means the end of their accustomed style of old- 
fashioned sport, the advent of breechloaders and artificial pheasant 
breeding, and what may be termed the scientific era of shooting. 
A side of rural England thus disappears, which will never again in 
all probability be seen. These huge rambling hedges and wild 
gardens are peculiarly English, They require the peace and 
settled life of generations to produce them, being especially the 
product of time and accident. In most Continental countries the 
excessive thrift of the cultivators of the soil and the operation of 
peasant proprietorship are inimical to their existence. Nothing of 
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the kind is to be seen in Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. Of 
course these countries, if in nothing else, fail in not possessing the 
length of time needful to produce the hedgerows of the mother 
island. But as a matter of fact posts and rails and wire largely 
take the place of the English bushes and hedge-timber which tell 
the story of long peace and many centuries of cultivation. Such 
modern substitutes may be efficacious against intruders, but no 
one in search of the picturesque would look at them, The beauty 
of Nature resided in the forest and waste vegetation which they 
replaced, and a rail fence would be on a par with a ‘corduroy 
road’ to an artistic eye. Colonists probably declare, however, 
that they have no time at present for considerations of zstheti- 
cism, and that all they care for is an impervious fence. 

Even in England, agriculture, in its modern developments, 
has reached forth its destructive hand against the large fences 
which are so peculiarly characteristic of many districts. Well- 
kept-down and ‘plashed’ hedges are tolerated round meadows 
and in a grazing country ; they furnish a little shade and shelter ; 
but a remorseless edict is promptly issued by the young farmer, 
fresh from the science classes of some agricultural college, against 
the rambling, wide, picturesque fences which have flourished so 
long. The hedger, with his axe—that most detested implement 
in the eyes of the country-lover—is summoned, and forthwith he 
destroys all the beauty of the fields, In arable fields his treat- 
ment of the old fences is still more drastic ; maple bush, hawthorn, 
pollarded oak, ivy-covered stump, all are straightway levelled 
with the ground and burnt. The thinnest of fences, three or 
four feet high, takes their place. The more trees he can cut 
down, the more desolation he can make among the old bushes, 
the better is he satisfied. Smaller quadrupeds disappear; the 
little birds—linnets, goldfinches, buntings, and the like—forsake 
their old haunts, There is no longer any place for them among 
the nominal fences of high agriculture, and the district, in its 
dearth of wild birds and their songs, resembles much of the 
Continent, where every man’s hand is against the small birds. 
To lovers of Nature, who must spend much of their lives in such a 
country, parts of Lincolnshire and other Eastern shires, which 
have thus been maltreated, are in the highest degree repugnant. 

Even a worse outrage upon the lover of picturesque England 
consists in the baneful modern fashion of erecting barbed wire 
fencing. That hunting men should hate it is only natural; it 
falls also under the ban of the fisherman, for many rivers are 
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now bordered with it, and to climb through from the water, or to 
descend through it into the water when wearing wading stockings, 
is a perilous feat, frequently resulting in damage to the water- 
proof fabric of the wader. The voice of law has pronounced 
against its employment in boundary fences, or when these are 
bordered by a public road. Farmers, however, in less exposed 
situations, may, for the present at least, use it with impunity, 
and much does the aspect of the country lose in consequence. 
The long continuous line of angry fencing, supported on equi- 
distant uprights, is anything but pleasant to the eyes, and, when 
combined (as is now frequently the case) with sheds and roofs 
made of galvanised iron or corrugated zinc, causes the beholder 
to long for the old red brick or stone buildings, plumed with 
wall-flowers and mantled with ivy, and for the rambling and 
beautiful if wasteful fences which were dear to our forefathers. 

Much as the process of enclosure contributes to the welfare 
of a district by increasing its produce and inducing more metho- 
dical farming, it must not be forgotten that at first, like the 
introduction of machinery and of steam instead of manual power, 
it bears hardly on the population of the country. Cottagers and 
small farmers lose their custom, or it may be their right, 
of fuel and pasturage. Many of the more respectable cottagers 
emigrate, while yeomen have to part with their little freeholds. 
But the process is like letting in light and fresh air. Poachers, 
‘mouchers,’ shady characters of all kinds, take refuge in still 
wilder districts or in the larger towns. The deer are restricted 
in woodlands where they have been wont to roam. These 
tendencies may be seen in the history of enclosures both at 
Windsor Forest and at Selborne. When enclosure has once taken 
place; injuring the fences is a direct offence against the law of 
rustic morals. Well spake Dame Juliana in the fifteenth century : 
‘I charge & requyre ye that ye breke noo mannys heggys in 
goying aboute your dysportes, ne opyn noo mannes gates but 
that ye shytte theym agayn.’ 

Autumn, with its ruddy and brown touches, is perhaps the 
most beautiful in its effects of all the seasons among the large 
bushy hedgerows which have been suffered to remain in the 
country. 

The hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade 


are conspicuously marked off from below by hawthorns heavy with 
red fruitage. These attractions of the country in autumn are 
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intensified if a river, especially an old historic stream, winds 
through them—the upper waters of the Thames, the Tweed with 
its mansions and castles, above all, the hills and heaths 


Where Deva spreads her wizard stream, 


And yet the lover of scenery rejoices more in watching the slow 
growth of the greenery of the hedges in spring. April tips the 
tender shoots with green and white points, Wild strawberry 
flowers, white and blue violets, winking kingeups and coltsfoot 
break into blossom among uncurling ferns below them, LEarly in 
May the banks by the hedgerows are starred with primroses, 
oxalis, and dog violets.. Soon a glory of crab-apple blossoms 
bursts out, and then hawthorn-snow, elder flowers, and, above all, 
wild roses flaunt among the honeysuckles, and run riot over the 
thickets, What can be more beautiful than an English spring ? 
The very prodigality of its beauty causes country lovers to be- 
come amateur members of the Selborne Society. Here the way- 
farer finds roots of primroses thoughtlessly torn up by children 
enamoured of the flowers, on the way to school, or ferns pulled up 
in idle mischief by the passer-by, and these he lovingly replaces, 
There grows some such rarity in the hedgerow as Leontodon par- 
dalianches, and he contents himself with gathering only one or 
two of its pretty yellow flowers. A cow, in forcing her way 
through the hedge, has trampled down several roots of violets ; 
these can be rescued and planted out of danger for the future. 
Young birds, similarly, may be assisted into safety ; heedless toads 
moved off the public road, and the like. Indeed, the lover of the 
country is ever kind to its animals and flowers. A time may come 
when rural England shall be transformed into equal plots of land 
for the delight of a teeming population of gardeners, and all trees 
and hedgerows cleared away as nuisances. While this Socialist 
Paradise is still but a fair vision, let us thankfully admire and 
-protect our primeval hedgerows, aristocratic though they be, the 
results of ages of settled government, of plenty, and brotherly 
peace. Let us remember that if they are all cut down and burnt, 
one of England’s chief beauties will have disappeared. Not all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men can bring them back 
again, 
M. G. Watkins, 









































The Miller's Hand. 


HE following incident occurred to me as being worthy of 
publication after reading a pamphlet which at first blush may 
seem to have but a small bearing on the subject. The pamphlet I 
allude tois Mrs. Besant’s Why I became a Theosophist.. Her reason- 
ing, as I understand, is shortly this :—The materialists can account 
for certain phenomena upon the facts of science, whereas they not 
only fail, but indeed confessedly do not attempt, to solve by the 
same process certain other phenomena equally common. Hence 
as to these, materialists admit the non posswmus, and Theosophy 
calls the enquirer to search for an explanation of (so-called) spiritual 
phenomena by a spiritual education. Mrs. Ross Church, in her 
recent publication, There is no Death, says that if you tell an 
ordinary educated man that you have had an experience, or seen 
a sight which, upon the data, is materialistically inexplicable, he 
politely smiles a deprecatory pity at the inaccuracy of your obser- 
vation, whether your experience be founded upon an eyesight that 
has never before or since proved fallacious, or upon the more 
cogent testimony of physical contact. The baneful potency of 
the ‘Silver Man’s’ touch in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Mark of the 
Beast discovers an unknown region of human agency ; herein is 
the converse—the actual incident is simple, everyday, but whence 
the agency ? 

Before June 5, 1887, I called myself ‘ agnostic,’ being, I now 
confess it, in fact a militant materialist steeped to the lips in a 
dogmatic creed of negation. Since that date I have been and am 
now an agnostic, slow to criticise or condemn, open to argument, 
aid eager to hear all evidence, however meagre, of the existence of 
that other world. If it exist not, whence the agency? I felt it, 
and yet Iam unconvinced. The facts of the incident are true, 
the explanation at large. The reader who has had other assurance, 
or who has faith without evidence, may treat it as another link in 
the chain of proof already accepted; and he who is of open mind 
may say, ‘It’s odd ;’ and he the like of my former self will say, 
‘The lovesick angler strained at a trout and swallowed a myth.’ 
My wedding-day was May 25, 1887, and my wife and I spent 
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that halcyon phase of existence, the honeymoon, in an old country 
house lent me by a relative. The ‘ Moat’ was not a large house, 
nor were the grounds extensive. It was, I think, built as a dower 
house by one of the Moulins, whose last representative, Lord X., 
was my relative’s landlord, and lived close by in a fine old Tudor 
mansion. The Moulins were an ancient family—yeomen in by- 
gone days, who enriched themselves from the proceeds of the soil, 
and finally won nobility out of agricultural prosperity. The pre- 
sent Lord X. is a great-grandson of Monk Moulin, miller, squire, 
yeoman, and man of business, who succeeded to the title owing to 
the sudden death by drowning of his brother, cabinet minister in 
the reign of William IV., and created Baron X, for his services. 
Being of a kindly disposition, Lord X. allowed people to roam 
at large through the country side which belonged to him, and 
thus my wife and I enjoyed the advantages of territorial pos- 
sessions without the obligations, And whata country side it was! 
—the very heart of Gloamshire—rich undulating meadows with 
steep banks crowned by rows of splendid timber trees, long stretches 
of valley with clear streams flowing through them, lanes wellnigh 
closed in by luxuriant hedges, entangled and weighed down by 
every kind of wild creeper, the ground carpeted with a profusion 
of early summer flowers. Each day we wandered through some 
new enchantment ; every walk seemed to discover a fresh charm 
of country beauty. I had known the place from boyhood, winter 
and summer, and the old acquaintanceship seemed but to enhance 
its newly found beauties reflected in my comrade’s eyes, 

One walk, however, was agreed by us both as the favourite. 
It lay through an old deserted mill—a silent eerie place,,overgrown 
with ivy and moss-covered, the timbers of the floor worn and 
rotten, tenantless save for owls and bats. Above the mill stretched 
an enclosure, through which the stream, nearly hidden by alders 
and willows, flowed. It was walled in by sturdy granite walls that 
had withstood all ravages of time and desertion, In times long 
gone by, when the farmer throve and the mill ground corn for the 
people, these walls doubtless protected the miller’s apples and 
pears, for the ‘ wilderness,’ as we called the plot, bore traces of an 
ancient orchard in the pink and white blossoms and stunted 
broken trunks of a few remaining fruit trees. Beyond the wilder- 
ness, yet another deserted mill stood—a huge building, three 
stories high, built in two large blocks at rightangles. The stream 
above this mill divided into two, and over each division hung a 
mighty wheel, now silent, on its rusty axle, 
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How well I remember the morning of the 4th June, when we 
sat upon the small bridge, over which ran the road that divides 
the wilderness from the upper, or, as it is still called, ‘ Monk’s 
Mill’! The sun shone with that chastened power which makes 
early summer heat so pleasant ; it seemed as though his rays could 
not burn, so steeped was the air with scent of flowers and balm of 
country. The plash-plash of the stream, as it ran clear and quick 
down its artificial channel—a work that must have cost many a 
day’s labour in ‘times of miller’s prosperity—was very soothing, 
while the dark deserted building in heavy shade, with its myriad 
broken windows, added just that touch of sadness without which 
a scene lacks perfection and happiness falls short of bliss. 

Few men can lay their hand upon a page of the book of life and 
say that page was perfect. I can. For that half-hour when we 
stood and imbibed the scene, which words so fail to convey, I say 
with certainty I lived -as I shall never in this world live again. 
An ideal phase? -No, perhaps not; but—well, to describe it in 
the jargon of nineteenth-century philosophy, it was a moment of 
self-satisfied agnosticism absorbed in a wave of perfect hedonism. 
That moment, and the possibility of its return, is gone from me 
for ever, The reverie was broken by an insect, which, though it 
robbed me then of a moment of bliss, has since afforded me much 
pleasure of the mundane type. That insect was a mayfly. A 
mayfly broke the spell, and its almost immediate disappearance 
into the jaws of a fat: yellow-bellied trout directly brought about 
that incident which, to use an unphilosophical expression, knocked 
the bottom out of the satisfaction that agnosticism had hitherto 
afforded ‘my inner man. 

‘Look, darling,’ I cried with enthusiasm ; ‘three pounds at least.’ 
She did look, not at the trout but at me, just one glance—I felt 
it somehow more than I saw it—a protest of the soul reclaimed to 
earth. ‘Tl catch him to-morrow,’ I said, making a little gulp of 
murdered pathos, ‘and you shall land him.’ If a man love fishing 
as I love it, I don’t believe anything on this earth can hold him. 
Yes, ‘the fly will be up to-morrow, I thought. There they were 
already, the first stragglers! All the way back we kept near the 
stream, and I pointed out to my wife where the trout were now 


‘moving to the larve as they came up. I picked up the caddis, 


and showed her the imago half developed. While I wasn’t talking 
I was planning, wondering if I had brought the right things with 
me. I knew indeed that I had hastily put together some tackle 
against this very contingency, till then forgotten, Howinfinitely 
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busy is the mind of the fisherman thus placed, what a myriad of 
little details occur and recur with increasing interest, and what a 
selfish beast it makes him to a non-fishing companion! After 
much preparation and putting together a small rod, and oiling a 
rusty reel, and, I fear, somewhat incessant and interlocutory sur- 
mises on the prospects of the morrow, my wife’s plaintive little 
remark, ‘You haven’t yet finished telling me the story about 
that dark big window which stands by itself over the water, and 
the miller’s hand,’ recalled me to a sense of the selfishness of my 
own petty enthusiasm. 

‘Oh, no! This blessed fishing put it out of my mind, Well, 
you saw that dark window that reaches down to the water’s edge— 
the only one on that floor just above the millwheel on the left— 
that is the window from which—but first I ought to tell you, what 
you didn’t perhaps notice, that from about three yards above the 
window the stream is very, very deep. I never heard any ex- 
planation of why they should ; 

At this point the door-bell rang, and in another minute the 
butler announced Lord X. I whispered to my wife not to refer to 
the subject before him, for obvious reasons which of course she did 
not know, being ignorant of the myth. He came to say that he 
had returned, being a keen fisherman, and he most politely ex- 
pressed a hope that I would fish the Monk’s Mill water, saying he 
would: go down lower, and he finally proposed that we should dine 
with him and discuss the sport. We accepted his invitation to 
dinner, but in the evening my wife was too unwell to. go. I too 
renewed my thanks for his permission to-fish—already given when 
I imagined he would not be there himself. As, however, I had 
seen this large trout—larger, I felt certain, than any other in the 
stream—I thought it-only right to add,‘O Lord X., won’t you 
take Monk’s Mill? There’s a splendid trout there! I saw him 
to-day rising just at the edge of the deep pool.’ 

This suggestion, prompted purely by politeness, and made 
with no desire that it should be accepted, seemed quite to annoy 
him, for he answered almost curtly, ‘No, thanks; I don’t care 
about fishing that place—it’s awkward. and you had better look 
out for your foothold if you wade past the window, as you will 
probably have to in order to cover the fish.’ 

He shortly after went away, but his visit had interrupted the 
story, and somehow the current of our thoughts was altered, and 
the subject dropped, never to be again mentioned. 

Next day by eleven o’clock I was fairly on the war-path! My 
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wife caught the enthusiasm; and as she saw trout after trout rise 
greedily to the artificial fly floating down over the eager fish just 
where they wanted and believed they had the natural one, I could 
see her eyes glisten, and felt sure that the first step towards con- 
version had been gained. The trout were small—three-quarter 
pounders scarce, and those of one pound rare. Evidently the 
‘ window fish,’ as we dubbed him, was the patriarch of the stream. 
I felt keen to go after him early, but restrained the impulse, 
thinking that a few hours’ feed would make him a more certain 
prey. One good fish we spotted playing havoc with the larve in 
a deep little pool under a perfect canopy of shrubs. -He was inac- 
cessible for a cast, so I picked two or three flies off the shrubs, 
impaled them on a hook, and handed my rod to my wife. She 
angled for that trout in a way worthy an ‘old piscatorial hand,’ 
and great was her delight to see him mark over one pound and a 
quarter as I held up the little scale for her inspection. 

And then we lunched, seated side by side on that bridge, and 
watched for the trout. A watched kettle won’t boil, and a watched 
trout won’t rise. 

‘It’s three o’clock already,’ I exclaimed, ‘and the fly will soon 
stop hatching. I must have that fellow, or X. will think mea duffer.’ 

‘I wonder why Lord X. didn’t wish to try for it himself?’ said 
my wife, half meditatively. The same thought was also in my 
mind. He couldn’t surely, I wondered, attach any weight to— 
and again I was about to tell the legend, when with a big swirl 
the patriarch made a sidelong plunge after a fly. 

‘There he is!’ I cried ; ‘now to business!’ 

‘O Fred, leave him to-day, and let’s come to-morrow morn- 
ing. I’m sure my trout will be the largest, and, hesitatingly, ‘I 
somehow feel quite nervous about your wading in there. The 
water looks so black and deep under that dreadful dark window 
all in the shade.’ 

‘Why, my dear child,’ I quickly answered, as I finally knotted 
a new straw-bodied mayfly on my cast, ‘I do believe you are half 
afraid because I began to tell you that stupid yarn!’ 

‘ Well, dear,’ she replied, ‘ you know Iam not quite as sceptical 
as 5 





She looked at me caressingly, and did not finish the sentence. 
I was glad at the moment, for our differences of opinion would 
ever and anon arise before me, as a possible spectre of future 
heartburnings, Again and again the fish rolled over, moving 
apparently from the edge of the deep pool some dozen yards above 
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the window, and then back again right to the edge of the old 
mill wall, 

‘Stay here, old woman,’ I cried, ‘till I call for the net, and 
mow you'll see some real fun!’ Therewith I scrambled over the 
rail and down into the shallow water just above the bridge. I 
cautiously waded up step by step, so as to make no wave. Yes, 
there he rose ten yards above the window, two yards from the 
wall, JI quickly measured the distance with my little 9-foot rod. 
I could put the fly over him with ease standing just in the middle 
of the window, and still be at a safe distance from the deep hole. 
Creeping on carefully and with beating heart, I kept my fly 
working out and out, nearer and nearer. At last I was just right 
alongside the window; the fly would drop a foot above his last 
circle. I spotted a fine large fly sailing down to him, and turned 
half round to call my wife’s attention, and as I turned I saw her 
face blanched apparently with fear. I—well, what happened I 
don’t exactly know. I found myself sprawling on my hands and 
knees, clutching at the grass and reeds on the bank down which I 
had just descended so gaily, and my wife was there eagerly holding 
out her hands, her face a blank white picture of extremest horror, 
sobbing, ‘O Fred, Fred !—come out—come out—come out !’ 

I scrambled up beside her, feeling half stupefied and dazed, con- 
scious really only of one fact, that my darling was in deep distress, 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ 

‘Oh! don’t, Fred, ask me—no, never!’ and she burst into 
hysterical sobbing in my arms. 

‘Come, come, dear, there’s nothing to be frightened at—I only 
slipped,’ but as I said the words something seemed to choke my 
utterance ; ‘and, dearest, if I hadn’t been looking at you I might 
have gone the other way.’ 

She seemed not to hear my words. ‘O Fred, Fred!’ she 
moaned, ‘it’s too terrible—too terrible! Promise never, never 
to mention it, while I live.’ 

‘Certainly, my darling,’ I said. ‘I don’t understand. I only 
know I fell, and that you are grieved.’ 

Gradually, with caressing words and tender care, I won back a 
smile, and then suggested we should sit for a while on the sunny 
bank and rest. We crossed into the wilderness and there sat down. 

‘It’s nasty having one’s arms wet,’ I remarked, and leisurely 
took off my coat; and then J too ‘understood.’ Between the 
shoulders was the clear impression of an open hand covered with 
fresh ground flour. G. A. Scort, 

















Russian Game-birds. 


THE BLACKCOCK AT HOME. 


ANY of my readers have doubtless made the acquaintance 

of old Mr. Blackcock as a grass widower upon the moors, 

and have perhaps occasionally happened upon Mrs, Greyhen and 
the little ones during their humdrum family life in the covey 
period, Those who have thus met with the members of the 
family will probably agree with me that the blackcock during the 
shooting season is not a highly original or entertaining creature. 
The old cock bird exhibits no domestic virtues whatever. Indeed, 
he lives the most selfish and solitary life possible during the 
whole of the summer and autumn months, neglecting. his family 
entirely and giving them no paternal hints as to the proper 
methods of deluding the sportsman, such as leading his dogs 
to the verge of distraction by running and then rising just. four 
feet beyond the utmost range of his choke-bore. The family 
~ does not, as a rule, learn these arts at the hands of its natural 
guide. It has to learn them by bitter experience and by the loss 
of several of its members. For nothing can exceed the guileless 
simplicity and trustfulness with which a young covey of black 
game personally conducted by the maternal relative (who ought 
to know better) will-rise under the very nose of the sportsman, 
not.en famille, but one by one, lest the gentleman with the gun 
should not be able to use his weapon to the greatest advantage. 
I have many times seen coveys of full-grown black game behave 
in the suicidal way I have just indicated, and it has led me to the 
conclusion that, during the summer at all events, the blackcock 
family is dull, uninteresting, and wanting in that ‘go’ and spirit 
which many of its cousins show in a marked degree. And yet at 
other seasons of the year there is no bird whose habits are more 
interesting and entertaining to any observer fortunate in the 
opportunity of witnessing them, The blackcock abounds in 
Russia, and it is in that country that I have been enabled to learn 
certain of his ways, a description of which may possibly be 
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of interest to my readers. The conditions of sport are in Russia 
so different from those in vogue in this country that possibly 
to many English sportsmen what I have to describe may be a 
revelation of things undreamed of. For instance, who would 
imagine that the blackcock tribe hold, during the spring pairing 
season, regularly organised tournaments for the edification of the 
ladies of the family, who sit around, not indeed in galleries 
erected for the purpose, but securely hidden from view in Nature’s 
gallery, the cover around, whence they keep a sharp look-out 
upon the doings of the gentlemen, mating afterwards with the 
warrior whose prowess, or whose ‘bounce,’ has most captivated 
them? And yet this is the commonest sight on the moors 
near the forests every day during March and April at early 
morning. I have said that the conditions of sport in Russia 
are entirely different from those recognised in this country. 
In Russia the close time for game begins in May and lasts 
until July 15 (27), consequently blackcock may be shot in April, 
and the proper way and time to shoot him at that season is, 
according to Russian ideas, during the hour or two that he is 
busily employed upon the tourney ground. When I add that the 
wretched creature must be shot on the ground, from an ambush, 
I can imagine my reader turning from the tale in contempt 
and loathing. -But let me hasten to assure such that I cordially 
agree with him in his contempt for such ‘sport.’ But, being 
in Russia, and resolved, for the sake of experience, to do as 
the Russians did, I was tempted and fell. In a word, I went 
and sat in an ambush and ‘potted’ a blackcock on the ground. 
And now, having made my confession, I will endeavour to describe 
things as they were, in order that others may have the benefit 
of my experience without the accompanying burden of guilt 
which lies upon my sportsman’s soul. I must be allowed to 
say that I objected entirely, at first, to being taken out blackcock 
shooting in April; but my host assured me that ‘everybody 
did it,’ and that I might, if I liked, sit and watch the fun without 
firing off my gun, which was very true. 

Under these cireumstances I determined to swallow my dis- 
inclination, and journey down to Niasino with my friend, in order 
to see for myself wherein could possibly lie the amusement 
of spending a cold Russian night in the midst of the forest, 
with no better object in view than that of ‘ potting’ a wretched 
blackcock or two on the ground. And here I may as well record 
once for all the fact that I never made a greater mistake in 
my life, for the experience I was about to pass through proved. 
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to be in many ways one of the most delightful it is possible 
to imagine, not so much from the point of view of the sportsman 
as from that of the naturalist and lover of animal life. It was a 
long journey from St. Petersburg to Niasino, nearly seventy versts, 
or something like fifty English miles; and the roads !—well, I 
have called them roads out of courtesy to a country which has 
afforded me many a day’s good sport, and to which I am pro- 
portionately grateful, but the term is misleading. The winter 
had lately broken up, and there was too little snow to enable 
sledges to run, but too much slush and rotten ice to allow 
of wheeled vehicles passing. Consequently we were obliged to 
mount the small Finnish ponies of the country, little animals 
with backbones which would not be denied, but made themselves 
disagreeably conspicuous through any amount of padding placed 
beneath the saddle. As for our luggage and guns, they followed 
as best they could in a cart drawn by three ponies abreast, and 
driven by a wretched peasant whose position on the box must 
have been disagreeable in the extreme, not to say perilous, for 
he was jerked about, up and down and from side to side, in a way 
which must have made him think of ‘ popped corn.’ 

I think it was five or six hours that my friend and I passed 
jogging along on the top of those ponies, They required no 
guidance—in fact, they picked their way far better without 
our interference, and whenever a fairly good stretch of road came 
they did not require to be reminded that here was an opportunity 
to push on—they knew it themselves and spurted gamely as long 
as the good road lasted. Through long stretches of bare, hungry- 
looking country we jogged, the snow lying in patches and 
alternating with strips of black earth. Now and again we passed 
a village, each one the exact counterpart of the last, and all 
apparently deserted save for a few wild-looking boys and girls, 
who rushed out of the huts as we passed to gaze at us in silence 
until we disappeared. Here and there we rode through the skirts 
of the forest, where the snow still lay in deep drifts which showed 
innumerable tracks of hares, crossing and recrossing one another, 
with now and then the larger footprints of Mr. Fox and occasional 
indications of the august presence of Mr. Wolf. These latter 
tracks were, however, very rare, and the sight of them filled 
me with pleasurable excitement. However, as A, pointed out, 
the snow had been there for days and perhaps weeks, and the 
wolves might be miles away by this time, so that it was useless to 
think of them, I sighed, but accepted the inevitable and resumed 
my jogging. The ponies knew well enough where they were 
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bound for, and on reaching the end of the last belt of forest, which 
opened out into a vast moor, they pricked up their ears and ‘did’ 
the remaining couple of miles at a hand gallop. 

The hut at which we were to put up belonged to a keeper, 
one Solomén, and consisted of two rooms—one being the family 
living room and the other being reserved for grand occasions such 
as the present. It was nearly all stove, a great square brick 
structure reaching nearly up to the ceiling and halfway across 
the room, A continuous bench ran all round the walls, and a 
table stood in one corner. This comprised the furniture. Any 
one wishing to sleep was expected to clamber up to the top 
of the stove, or stretch himself (or as much of himself as the 
narrow space would permit) upon the bench. 

However, we had not come to sleep but to have our supper 
and sally forth without any more delay than that necessary 
formality would entail. Solomén and another keeper, Lakoo, 
were waiting for us, and while we discussed the good things 
which A. had brought they informed us that each had found a 
superb ‘tok,’ or blackcock tourney ground, and had built a 
shalashka in readiness for us. A shalashka, I may explain, is a 
tiny conical tent made of fir boughs meeting at the top, and 
spread outwards below wide enough to form a circular hiding- 
place wherein two men can lie uncomfortably, or sit with 
moderate comfort. The ground—which is ice, beaten snow, or 
mud and water, according to the season—is well floored with 
straw. The keeper, having discovered (by haunting the woods 
at night) exactly where the blackcock hold their nightly tok, 
marks the spot and returns in daylight when the birds have dis- 
persed in order to build the shalashka for the accommodation 
of the sportsman. 

Supper finished, my friend and I tossed up for keepers, 
fortune placing me in Solomén’s hands. A. explained that we 
must set out at once, though it was but ten o'clock, because 
the first few hours of night must be passed in the forest near our 
shalashki, in order that we might not disturb the game by 
tramping through the cover towards dawn. The blackcock would 
not assemble until about half-past two, but we might light a fire 
in the frost and sleep by it until one o’clock or so with perfect 
impunity, so long as we extinguished the flames and slipped 
into our shalashki before two. 

So off we went, on foot, through the woods. It was a splendid 
night, freezing hard—not far from zero—but fine and with a sky 
full of stars over our heads. We had a mile to walk before 
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we reached the edge of the wood close to the open space 
where the shalashki were built, and a mile’s walk through those 
snow-drifts was no child’s play, burdened as we were with 
guns, polooshubki. (sheepskin coats), and rugs, not to mention 
kettles for boiling tea. We were not to converse for fear of dis- 
turbing slumbering blackcock warriors, and as we pounded along, 
now floundering in a snow-drift up to our waists, now plunging 
deep into a pool of water but half covered with rotten ice, and all 
in dead silence, I could not help feeling as if I was going through 
some mysterious forest land in a dream, and that I should wake 
in a minute to find myself in bed. The silence and darkness 
and mystery of the night were so new to me. At last Solomén, 
who led the way, stopped, placed his finger on his lips, and pointed 
to the earth close to his feet. There I soon perceived a large pile 
of dead boughs and twigs prepared for lighting, and in a very few 
minutes we were all four seated or stretched out before a splendid 
blazing fire. Not a-word was spoken, however, and the crackling 
of the twigs and singing of the kettles was all the sound to be 
heard. A.and the keepers drank their tea and promptly prepared 
themselves for a nap, whispering me to do the same. 

But having once arrived in fairyland I was not going to waste 
the precious moments in sleeping. Oh no! I should lie down. 
and stare at the nodding pine boughs and watch their delicate 
tracery against the sky. Perhaps some of the innumerable 
nymphs and spirits which people the forest might wander in 
my direction; or at least a wolf, or a bear, or perhaps a.lynx 
would creep up towards the firelight to see what the unusual 
glare might portend, and whether there was any good eating to 
be done in connection with it. So I lay awake and dreamed and 
listened to the perfect silence. How sublime it was, and yet how 
absolutely reposeful! Could it really be that I had lived on God’s 
earth for more than a quarter of a century and yet never 
known until this moment what repose really meant? Not a 
breath of wind moved. The smoke of the fire rose in a long 
straight column until it thinned and dispersed far away in the 
heights. There was not a sound to be heard (I beg L&koo’s 
pardon, he snored at intervals like a trooper), and my soul 
was satisfied. How long I lay and dreamed in this perfectly 
peaceful and blissful condition I do not know, but suddenly there 
broke the silence a very weird and startling sound. It was like a 
loud laugh followed .by the syllable ‘kiwov,’ three or four times 
repeated. Solomén and Lékoo instantly started to their feet, 
yawned, and scratched their heads. The Finn peasant never does 
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or says anything without previously taking off his cap and 
scratching his head. Having then performed this sine qué non, 
Solomén sagely nodded and whispered ‘It’s time!’ 

At this instant the startling laugh rang out once more. 
A. jumped up wide-awake, and I looked at him and the keepers 
in order to see terror, or at least excitement, appear in their 
countenances; but to my surprise not one of them took any 
notice of the ghostly cry. ‘What on earth was that noise?’ I 
asked A. at length. ‘That?’ said A., whispering; ‘oh, only a 
ptarmigan ; he’s always the first up in the mornings, and crows 
like that once or twice, an hour before anything else is moving, 
after which effort he rests again for an hour before commencing 
seriously his day’s work.’ But we must be off, A. and Lakoo 
in one direction to their shalashka half a mile distant, Solomén 
and I to ours, which was but a couple of hundred yards away. It 
was still pitch dark, the time half-past one a.m. ; the frost seemed 
to be relaxing, and the stars were hidden here and there with 
patches of light clouds. We heard A. and Laékoo trudge away 
through the trees, the sound of their floundering footsteps being 
marvellously distinct even at a distance in the intense silence. 
Then we started. We were at the extreme edge of the forest, and 
before we had walked forty yards I could see that we were clear 
of the trees and making our way, Solomén leading, across an open 
plain, covered with ice and patches of snow, and with here 
and there a low scrubby bush or a small plantation of long yellow 
grass sticking up out of the ice. I judged rightly that this 
was a boggy open surrounded by forest, and that the ground 
was probably wet and spongy in spring and summer. How 
Solomén ever found that shalashka in the pitch darkness has 
ever been a mystery tome. He went as straight as a line across 
the open, I following at my best pace. Once a pair of birds rose 
at my feet and whizzed away into the black air before us. They 
were ducks, I could tell by the musical sound of their flight ; but 
what the deluded creatures were doing there I cannot imagine, 
for the ice was two or three inches in thickness. Probably they 
had alighted at nightfall in a place which they had formerly 
known as a swamp, and had been too much taken aback by its 
metamorphosis into an ice-plain to have the energy to move 
on further. But here is the shalashka just visible five yards 
from us. Solomén removed the small fir boughs with which one 
side had been padded, making a hole large enough for us to creep 
in. Inside, though the accommodation was exceedingly limited, 
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it was comfortable enough, and the thickly piled straw made.a 
very acceptable lounge. Solomén thought so too, for he promptly 
lay down, and in a couple of minutes his snores were making 
night hideous. As for me, I wrapped my polooshubka and 
rugs about me, for the air ‘bit shrewdly,’ and composed myself 
for another dream, I had been a bit of a poet in my younger 
days, and though I thought I had grown out of the weakness 
I found on this occasion that the microbes were still in the 
system, and that: I must take care of myself or I should suffer 
from another attack of the old complaint. I believe I had begun 
to worry out an ‘ Ode to Night,’ or something equally preposterous, 
when luckily the Angel Sleep had pity upon me, and chased away 
the noxious inclination to rhyme by covering me and my poetic 
fancies and fervour in her mantle of soft insensibility. 

Suddenly a sound awoke me. Solomén’s hand was on my knee 
as I started into a sitting posture, and his finger was on his lip. 

What was it? I soon recognised the sound; it was that of a 
large bird flying through the air close to us—now it settled with 
a thud, not more than ten yards from the shalashka. 

‘That’s the king of the tok, Solomén whispered, scarcely 
audibly; ‘he’s quite close; you can’t see him yet, but listen!’ 
The next moment I heard this cry: Choowish—choowish— 
chuwoo-i-i, followed by a crooning sound much resembling that 
of doves, but far louder. This was the first challenge, from the 
throat of the blackcock king. Solomon hastened to explain that 
I must never, under any circumstances, shoot the first challenger, 
or king of the tok, because if I were to do so there would be 
no tok held, his majesty being the chief mover and organiser 
of the whole business, which would fall through without his 
exertions, The next minute the air was filled with the sound 
of powerful wings whirring through it, followed by thuds as 
the blackcock champions arrived and alighted in all parts 
of the tourney ground, ready to accept the king’s challenge and 
to hurl back their own both at him and at each other. ‘ Choowish’ 
sounded in every direction, far and near; while the intense 
vibration of the air caused by so many blackcock throats crooning 
at once was positively disagreeable. The king was still at it, 
as hard as any, and I strained my eyes in his direction. All 
I could distinguish, however, was a glint of white, which I dis- 
covered afterwards to be the white feathers below the tail, 
which the blackcock displays as he struts defiantly about with his 
head down and tail up, much after the fashion of the barndoor 
cock in any yard. I must confess that at this stage of the 
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proceedings my heart was all of a throb with excitement. It was 
so delightfully tantalising to think that here were perhaps 
forty or fifty blackcock all standing or stalking about within fifty 
yards of me, and I could not see one of them! Meanwhile 
the koorapatka, or ptarmigan, was hard at it, laughing away at the 
top of his voice in all directions. In addition to this I could hear 
in the distance a strange sound which I afterwards discovered 
to proceed from capercailzies, which birds hold a tok of their own 
in the midst of the forest. A snipe was wheeling backwards and 
forwards high in the air over my head, emitting a sound exactly 
like the baa of a small sheep. Far away I heard the whistle of a tree 
partridge, and from still further away came a most melancholy 
howling—the very dismalest sound I had ever heard. This was 
a hungry wolf, singing for his supper. As he stopped howling 
shortly afterwards, I concluded that he had either caught a 
hare or helped himself to a dog from some neighbouring village 
yard. But at last it was growing slowly but perceptibly lighter. 
It was three o’clock. By staring till my eyes watered I could 
just make out, here and there, motionless black forms, each 
with a speck or two of white showing clearly against the more 
sombre colours, and I fixed my particular attention upon two 
birds which faced each other, as I rightly guessed, upon the. 
ground some fifteen paces from my shalashka. It was still 
far too dark to shoot (I had determined to murder one bird), but 
I could watch. Both of my warriors were very noisy. They were 
standing motionless about a yard apart, their heads very low, their 
tails spread wide and fan-like behind and over them. Both were 
crooning. Occasionally one would utter the challenge, ‘ choowish,’ 
which was instantly responded to by his antagonist. As it grew 
lighter Solomén became very much excited. He jogged my arm. 
‘ Strelyai!’ (shoot !) he whispered angrily. I took my gun, but not 
because I intended to commit my murder just yet ; the fact was, I 
was afraid that Solom6n would, in his excitement, seize the gun if I 
did not, and shoot either me or the blackcock. I was determined 
to watch the fun before I spoiled it by shooting. And now 
my opinion as to the prowess and gallantry of the blackcock 
began to undergo the change which has resulted in the sad 
conclusion that that bird, for all his bounce and ‘tok’ and 
challenging and general show-off, is a humbug and a take-in. 

So far as I saw on that morning and on several subsequent 
occasions, the knights of the blackcock tok never get beyond the 
challenging stage. They stand facing one another, thinking 
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unutterable things, doubtless, and occasionally venting their hatred 
and defiance in the syllable choowish, but no sooner does one jump 
a foot into the air, as though to attack his adversary and bring 
matters to a climax, than the other does the same. This seems 
to discourage the first hero, who resumes his motionless position 
as before. After a few more minutes spent in bragging and 
crooning, one will advance a foot or so towards his antagonist, who 
promptly retires a corresponding distance, advancing in his turn 
the next moment, and causing the foe to retreat. It was ludicrous, 
and I should think the ladies of the family, who looked on at this 
see-saw business from the seclusion of the bushes around, must 
have formed a very poor opinion of the courage of their lords; I 
know I did. 

Indeed, so disgusted was I with the empty bounce of these 
hectoring triflers that I determined to rid the world of one or 
both, lest their example should be seen and followed by younger 
blackeock knights as yet unversed in the ways of humbug. 
So I hardened my heart, and gently putting aside a twig 
or two in order to get the end of the barrel through the side 
of the shalashka, I raised the gun, with difficulty sighted the 
nearer of the two blackcock, and pulled the trigger... . For 
a minute after the report, which sounded deafening, there 
was absolute silence. Not a bird crooned near or far off, not 
a challenge was to be heard. The plain might have been as 
destitute of blackcock as Hyde Park. But when the smoke cleared 
away what was my surprise to observe that not a single one of 
all the warriors present had flown! Nor was their silence of long 
duration—indeed, hardly had the atmosphere cleared sufficiently 
for me to see that my murdered blackcock lay motionless at the 
feet of his late adversary, when the latter hero, evidently imagin- 
ing that he had, with exceedingly little trouble, slain his enemy, 
gave forth a most strident choowish which was instantly responded 
to from all parts of the battlefield, and the crooning and crowing. 
were, in a moment, in full swing once more. There were several 
blackcock within easy shot, but I was not going to murder 
another in cold blood. One actually came and settled on the top of 
my shalashka, and Solomén nearly assaulted me in his rage because 
I would not raise my gun and blow it to pieces. To make a long 
story short, the tournament continued as it had begun, with much 
swaggering, a great amount of hectoring and swearing among 
the knights engaged, but no bloodshed. I have been told that 
fights to the death occasionally take place, but I have never seen 
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a blow struck. Meanwhile, as it became lighter I saw several 
sights which made my heart rejoice. Isawa beautiful ptarmigan, 
brown and white, chasing his mate and dallying with her in the 
prettiest way. He it was who had given forth the first weird 
laugh which had so startled me, and he kept up his laughing cry 
from half-past two until nearly four with hardly a break, the hen 
bird always responding with her kiwow. I saw a beautiful fox 
steal across the plain, trying to stalk a blackcock. The birds all 
saw him at once, and accentuated the fact by preserving a dead 
silence all over the field for a few seconds. He did not get his 
blackcock for breakfast that morning, and disappeared in the 
forest. And once—oh, the joy of it !—a bull elk followed by two 
cows and a year-old calf trotted slowly across, his splendid head 
well back on his shoulders and his legs stepping out in perfect 
style. These, too, reached the edge of the forest and disappeared. 
A friend once informed me that upon one occasion, as he sat in his 
shalashka at a blackcock tok, he was surprised to observe that all 
the blackcock present suddenly took flight and left the field. As 
he sat and wondered what could have caused this sudden exodus, 
the reason for their alarm in the shape of a large bear abruptly 
made its appearance, steering straight down upon the shalashka. 
Having only small shot with him (No. 4), my frienddid not quite 
know what to do ; but as the bear showed unmistakable signs of his 
intention to investigate the shalashka and its contents, he thought 
he had better see what a little intimidation would do, so he fired 
off his gun over the beast’s head. The wisdom of this move was 
evident, for no sooner had the smoke cleared than Mr. Bruin was 
observed in full retreat, galloping off towards the forest as though 
he had to catch a train. 

But to return to my tok. The sun now began to show signs 
of rising. A pink glow gradually overspread the horizon. Now 
and again a grey hen would rise from the bushes near and fly off 
towards the dense forest, when one or two blackcock would 
promptly lay down their arms and follow her. This gave me an 
idea. I watched a few of those nearest to me, and determined 
that when they rose to fly I would shoot. This, I considered, 
would be fair play. In this way I shot three or four beautifu 
specimens, much to Solomén’s relief, who had begun to think me 
a very poor sort of fellow, and sat sulkily smoking his long Finnish 
pipe, and looking as if he thought strangling would be the 
best thing to be done with me, and as though he would not mind 
the job himself, 
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But all things must come to an end in their season, and when 
the sun showed his fiery forehead above the horizon silence 
instantly fell upon plain and wood. The blackcock ceased their 
crooning, the ptarmigan his laughter; the distant capercailzie was 
heard no more. One by one the blackcock had disappeared, and 
the few now remaining stayed but a short while to ‘trim their 
jetty wings’ and preen their beautiful feathers after the ruffling 
business of the tok. Then these disappeared, and Solomén and I 
were left alone, the sole living occupants of the tourney ground. 
Gladly I stepped out and stretched my stiffened limbs, and walked 
about to find and pick up my slaughtered blackcock knights. 
They were beauties, in the glory of their spring plumage, and the 
sheen of their lovely necks and backs and the brilliant red of their 
eyebrows was a thing to see once and remember always. 

As to the morality of shooting blackcock in spring, my friend 
A. assured me that it was absolutely necessary to keep down 
the males, these being far more numerous than the females. He 
added that, in consequence of this latter fact, it frequently 
happens that two or three cocks will compete for the favours of 
one hen, and in doing so will quarrel over the nest and smash all 
her eggs. This, he explained, is why it is not considered un- 
sportsmanlike in Russia to ‘ pot’ blackcock on the ground during 
their spring tournaments. The ptarmigan are never shot in the 
spring, because these birds, having chosen a mate, are faithful to 
her, stay with her, assist to hatch and rear the brood, and spend 
the summer with the covey. The old blackcock is a bad husband 
and a worse father, and very unlike the ptarmigan in these 
respects ; hence his tragic fate at the tok. 

Before bringing this paper to a close I must describe one more 
interesting characteristic of blackcock life. During the late autumn 
black game of both sexes pack into large companies of many 
scores of birds. These packs may frequently be seen sitting, like 
a number of huge crows, on the tops of the tallest trees they can 
find. It is possible to stalk them at this time with a rook rifle. 
But the sportsman who has successfully stalked and shot once 
will not easily repeat the feat on the same day. 

In mid-winter, during severe weather, and especially after an 
inordinately long snowstorm, the blackcock have a habit which I 
shall best describe by giving a short narrative of the first occasion 
on which I became acquainted with it. This was during a week’s 
snow-shoeing in the wilds of northern Russia. I had my gun, of 
course, and was sliding gaily along all alone over a vast expanse 
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of snow-covered moor. I carried my gun because it was impossible 
to guess what game I might or might not see; but at the par- 
ticular moment of which I am writing I was not dreaming of 
game, for I could see and be seen for a mile around, and there 
was nothing visible but the dazzling soft snow in which I walked, 
or rather slid along, on my long wooden snow-shoes. Suddenly, 
to my intense surprise and almost consternation, a large blackcock 
rose from my very feet. Now I could have taken an affidavit that 
no blackeock had been sitting anywhere near me; I must have 
seen it if it had, for its black body would be very visible against 
the white of the snow. So startled and surprised was I that, 
though I instinctively cocked my gun, I did not pull the trigger, 
and the bird was out of range before I could collect myself. Where 
in the world had it come from? I could see no mark in the snow 
excepting a small hole, which might, certainly, have been the 
spot in which the bird had lain; but then I should have seen it. 
As I stood wondering and turning the matter over and over 
in my puzzled brain, to my intense surprise a second blackcock 
suddenly rose from nowhere, at my very feet, and flew off in the 
same direction as the first. This time, however, I overcame the 
feeling of almost supernatural awe which the uncanny proceeding 
had occasioned, and slew the blackcock before it reached a safe 
distance. Having thus proved to my own satisfaction that the 
blackcock were no phantoms or wood spirits, but real flesh and 
blood, I quickly banished the very idea of the supernatural, and 
set myself to find out the meaning of the riddle. But before I 
could devote much time or thought to its elucidation, another 
and another blackcock rose within a few yards of me. Now I 
had only brought half a dozen cartridges with me, not wishing to 
carry weight on my snow-shoeing expedition. Those six cartridges 
were fired off within the next two minutes. It was something 
like pigeon shooting, barring the traps. The blackcock rose from 
any quarter, right or left, in front of me or behind, without the 
slightest warning ; indeed, one nearly knocked me off my legs by 
rising out of the snow at my very feet, covering my snow-shoe 
with a shower of white spray as it rose from, apparently, the 
bowels of the earth. The fun was too fast to permit of any 
scientific investigations until it was over; but when my last 
cartridge was burned, and four fine birds lay bleeding on the 
snow, I had leisure to look more closely into the mystery. Will 
it be believed that, as I stood in one spot gazing about me for the 
explanation I sought, at least thirty more blackcock rose within 
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easy shot of me, one by one, each rising like a ghost from 
nowhere, and whizzing away before my very eyes? In five 
minutes they had all gone, and I was at liberty to examine the 
thirty-five holes in the snow which was all that was left to show 
where the colony had been estabiished a few moments before. I 
investigated these holes and found that each was the opening to 
a long narrow passage, from a yard to a couple of yards in length, 
slanting downwards and along. I afterwards learned, on inquiry, 
that the blackcock will, in rough weather, and when the snow is 
deep and soft, desert their trees and bushes, and, flying in a body 
across an open plain, suddenly, and with one consent, swoop 
downwards, and with folded wings, but at full speed, take a 
‘header’ into the snow, each bird thus penetrating to a distance 
of a yard or two, and forming with the impetus of his ‘header’ a 
comfortable warm lodging for the night. Since that day I have 
seen the operation performed. As may be imagined, if a sports- 
man, well provided with ammunition, has the luck to stumble as 
I did into the midst of a blackcock hotel, he may make a con- 
siderable bag in a very few minutes without stirring from his 
place. But I warn him that the first blackcock’s appearance out 
of nowhere will startle him out of his wits. With this last 
episode I will close this sketch of my old friend the blackcock and 
his ways. I cannot disguise from myself the fact that he is an 
immoral and ignoble old rip, as well as a humbug of the most 
pronounced type ; but with all his faults I love him dearly, and 
am ready and delighted for his sake to tramp at any time over 
wood and moor, to slide all day long over the snowy plains, or to sit 
and shiver in a shalashka for hours at a time, if only to see his 
delightful old hectoring, swaggering, humbugging ways, and have 
another good laugh at him and his brothers as they endeavour to 
convey to the ladies of their family, without unnecessary violence, 
the notion that they are braves of the first water, and will prove 
faithful and tender husbands and fathers, if chosen as such. As 
or the sequel—alas for the poor greyhens who are, year after 
year, taken in by them! Perhaps they deserve their fate for 
their credulity. But if these ladies could sometimes watch their 
future husbands from the coign of vantage of a shalashka, as I 
did, they might learn a thing or two about their valour which 
they possibly do not now suspect. 


FRED. WHISHAW. 

















Mrs. Juliet. 


By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘WHAT CAN YOU DO?’ 


You cannot please a woman against her will. 
Aurora Leigh. 


: HO is there?’ cried Mrs. Caradoc next morning, awakening 
from a delicious sleep, on hearing some one enter her 
room. 

‘It is I—Milly. You said that you wished to be called at 
eight. I have brought you some hot water.’ 

‘My darling, you!’ exclaimed the old lady, sitting up in bed 
to catch sight of the radiant golden-haired girl, who looked more 
like a glorious realisation of some vision seen only in dreams than 
an earthly visitant. 

Milly slowly drew up the blinds, and first the incoming sun- 
shine lighted up her soft pink cotton dress, and then it flickered 
on her bright cheek and burnished the gold of her hair. Mrs. 
Caradoc was speechless with admiration. What a change after 
her ugly old Clements! 

‘You don’t mind my coming, do you?’ asked Milly, who saw 
her looking, and wondered if she did. ‘I hope you don’t. All of 
us girls have to do a little housework. Lucy unpacked for you 
last night, and put your things ready. I hope she did it properly. 
If you want any help when you are dressing, please ring, and I 
will come—that is, if you don’t object.’ 

‘Object! That is the last thing I am likely todo. My dear, 
I will tell you something, which I would not tell every one. When 
I was a girl, I had to work too, and it makes me like you a 
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thousand times better to see you work. You don’t know how I 
admire girls who do something.’ 

Lucy and Mary had done something too. Lucy had arranged 
a most tempting-looking breakfast-table, the central ornament of 
which was a fragrant bunch of roses; Mary had been busy con- 
fecting the daintiest of hot cakes, brown and white. 

‘ Girdle-cakes !’ cried Mrs. Caradoc, joyously. ‘Oh, I haven’t 
had a chance of eating a girdle-cake for years ; and, Sister Bransby, 
I do believe that is a real old-fashioned Yorkshire ham! How 
delicious it smells! You should see what poor tasteless stuff they 
make us buy in London when we ask for a Yorkshire ham! 
Where is Juliet? . Idling in bed, I dare say, while your dear girls 
have been busy doing all they could for other people.’ 

‘Poor Juliet has had a very bad night. She told me so when 
I called her,’ explained Milly. 

‘Well, she needn’t have begun to take her night's rest after 
you called her,’ replied Mrs. Caradoc. ‘That’s what she seems to 
have done !’ 

‘ There is no such sedative as to have a person knock at your 
door and tell you it is time to get up,’ remarked Mr. Bransby. 
‘When I have a patient who is inveterately sleepless, I often wish 
I could employ some one to call him in the middle of the night— 
he would go to sleep directly. Oh, here is Juliet !’ 

‘ Juliet,’ cried Mrs. Caradoc, ‘just look what your clever cousins 
have been doing while you and I were asleep. Doesn’t it make 
one feel ashamed ?’ 

‘There is nothing to be ashamed of,’ said Mrs. ‘Bransby kindly ; 
‘besides, Juliet had a bad night. She must 

‘ Oh, I do believe that is moor-honey !’ exclaimed Mrs. Catédoc, 
quite regardless of Juliet’s bad night. ‘I can so well remember 
my mother tying up her hives every year in sheets, and sending 
her bees off to the moors. Give me some honey, Lucy. I declare, 
Sister Bransby, whether it is the air, or whether it is the good 
breakfast, I don’t know, but I never felt so hungry in my life!’ 

Breakfast over, Mrs. Bransby and one of the girls entertained 
Mrs. Caradoc, Mr. Bransby was called out to the surgery, and 
Lucy and Milly ran their daily stage of duty. Mrs. Caradoc felt 
full of benevolence and goodwill, and for one moment had serious 
thoughts of asking Mrs. Bransby to let her help with the mending. 
But she had all but forgotten how to use her needle. She kept 
people to do her own needlework, and was in the habit of saying 
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that ‘there was no sense in keeping dogs and barking for yourself.’ 
It was wonderful how quickly poor Sister Bransby plied her needle. 
Mrs. Caradoc watched her for some time, and tried to recall the 
far-off time when she herself had been obliged to do the same, 
and then she could not help wondering what Clements would have 
thought of her mistress’s sister-in-law. Clements would have 
thought herself very ill dressed in the dress Mrs. Bransby was 
now wearing. Clements would have considered herself insulted if 
Mrs. Caradoc had expected her to sit in a room with a carpet so 
worn as that in the Bransby drawing-room. The pattern was 
almost undistinguishable near the door. Everything in the room 
was worn and faded ; but somehow, even in spite of that, everything 
looked comfortable and cheerful, and Mrs. Caradoc had not felt so 
completely happy and at home for years. 

‘How delightfully simple your life is, and how much more 
comfortable you are than I!’ said she. ‘Ido believe it is the 
servants who get the comfort in large establishments, and not the 
masters and mistresses. Sister Bransby, you won’t let this go any 
further, of course, but I began my life in a small house, and I 
often think I should be ever so much happier if I could but bring 
myself to make up my mind toend it in one. I don’t acknowledge 
that to every one.’ 

Sister Bransby looked up in amazement. Did Sister Caradoc 
think that she was ignorant how humble her origin had been ? 
But she was speaking again. 

‘I am afraid if I wished it ever so much, I couldn’t live in a 
small house now. I should not have room for my collection, you 
see. Sister Bransby, I havea collection of drawings—water-colour 
pictures, you know—that is exceedingly well thought of. My 
tastes are so artistic now.’ 

Mary was talking to Juliet. Juliet might be taking an interest 
in what she was saying, but did not look as if she were. Mrs. 
Caradoc went on to say, 

‘ What nice girls those of yours are, Sister Bransby! I have 
never seen any half so nice!’ 

‘How hard on poor dear Juliet!’ thought Mrs. Bransby ; but 
Juliet did not show any signs of having heard. 

‘I do so wish I had made friendly advances to you before,’ 
naively observed Mrs. Caradoc after another pause. ‘ That quarrel 
of ours was a very foolish affair—it was the Pill that did it.’ 

As this was a difficult subject, and as Mrs. Caradoc appeared 
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to be thinking aloud rather than speaking, Mrs. Bransby prudently 
said nothing. Unfortunately, at this very moment Mr. Bransby 
re-entered the room. 

‘George Bransby,’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc in a loud voice, ‘I 
am very happy with you and your family, so you need not think 
that I am saying this to provoke any ill-feeling, but I should like 
to know if, after all these years of consideration, you feel inclined 
to speak more respectfully of the Pill.’ 

Mr. Bransby, who had run in for a few minutes on purpose to 
show some civil desire for Mrs. Caradoc’s company, and who was 
now on his way to a chair by her side, stopped short in mid 
career. Mrs. Bransby looked dismayed. Neither of them spoke. 

‘Do you still speak of it as a quack medicine ?’ Mrs. Caradoc 
persisted. 

Seeing her hushand’s difficulty, Mrs. Bransby made haste to 
answer for him. ‘Oh! no, I am sure George doesn’t,’ and made 
signs to him to be cautious. Mary looked imploringly. Fora 
moment he did not know what to say. 

‘ Let me explain what we doctors mean by a quack medicine, 
Mrs. Cradock ’ he began. 

‘Oh, no!’ she promptly interrupted ; ‘I will not have anything 
that is offensive to my husband’s memory explained to me!’ 

‘It is not offensive. ~[——’ 

‘ Let us say no more about it for the present,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Caradoc good-temperedly, though she could scarcely fail to remark 
that his opinion of the Pill was unchanged, and his determination 
not to call her Caradoc immovable. ‘We won’t think of it now. 
We can speak of it again, once for all, when the time comes for 
arranging things. I am happy here, and I want to go on being 
happy. What delightful girls you have! I did not expect to find 
them half so nice. To tell you the honest truth, I half expected 
to find the usual beady and buttony girls one so often sees in 
country places. I hate dresses trimmed with bright buttons and 
beads, myself. Your girls have quite my tastes, and they are far 
more like what I was myself when young than any girls I ever 
saw.’ 

Hereupon Mr. Bransby had to go to the window to hide an 
almost overpowering inclination to smile. Not by the very wildest 
stretch of the imagination could he picture stout, awkward, little 
Mrs. Cradock looking like any of his tall, slim, beautiful daughters. 

At midday she walked with Milly to the Spa. Whithersoever 
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she turned her eyes she was positively startled by dazzlingly white 
complexions and shell-like pink cheeks, and the rich tints of the 
ladies’ hair were even more admired byher. Her quick little eyes 
roamed diligently about on every side, and nearly everything she 
saw seemed to her to be very good. 

‘Milly and I have had such a delicious walk this morning!’ 
she said as she sat down to luncheon ; ‘ most delicious. George 
Bransby, I don’t think Scarborough can be a particularly good 
place for a medical man to make a fortune in, for the air must be 
something wonderful! I never saw such pretty, healthy com- 
plexions as the girls down at the Spa have. Their dress is too 
striking—I don’t like dresses that you can recognise a mile off— 
but their complexions 

‘Could almost always be removed by a little soap and water, I 
assure you,’ interrupted the doctor. 

‘Not really? Can people really make themselves as good- 
looking as that?’ asked Mrs. Caradoc with an air of envy, and 
little heeding something that his family thought a great deal too 
much like a growl from Mr. Bransby, she fell a-thinking of her 
approaching meeting with Sir Gregory, and of the marriage which 
would follow. The title had sapped her powers of resistance. 
After a little coquettish delay, she fully intended to marry him. 
But these complexions! If one person could profit by these 
glowing methods of simulating youth, another could do the same, 
and it was even possible that a haunting dread which had for some 
time been oppressing her could thus be got rid of altogether. 
She had been tormenting herself by picturing her own antique 
bridals, and imagining herself hearing every one exclaim, ‘ How 
ridiculous it is for an old woman like that to think of marrying— 
and a man so much younger than herself too! Why could she 
not adopt him as her son, if she was so anxious for his company ?’ 
Mrs. Caradoc was sixty-five, and her hair was more than ‘ brindled.’ 
If she could but possess herself of some of these most precious 
artistic materials—restoratives she called them in her own mind— 
her hair could probably be made any colour, but a rich ruddy 
dark brown was what she most fancied. Her cheeks were colour- 
less—they need not remain so. Her eyebrows were bushy and 
irregular—but it was almost certain that something could be done, 
After all, why should any one continue to look old in this so-called 
nineteenth century? Were there not shops in Scarborough, and 
means of rejuvenation to be bought, and could not she become 
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their purchaser? She had only to look around—on every side she 
could see convincing proof of their efficacy. That very afternoon 
she would sally forth and buy some of those graces of colouring 
which would still the voice of contempt and make Sir Gregory 
proud of his wife. 

For the greater part of that morning Juliet had sat in a corner 
reading a novel. The girls had noticed that she rarely turned a 
page. What was she thinking of? Nothing very pleasant, for her 
eyes were dull and spiritless. Once or twice they spoke to her, 
but they soon saw that she did not want to talk, and kindly left 
her alone. 

‘I am going to take another little turn,’ said Mrs. Caradoc 
about five. 

‘Not alone? May I go with you?’ asked Juliet, as in duty 
bound. 

‘ Alone, if you please,’ replied the old lady coldly; ‘I had 
rather be alone.’ 

She had not been long gone when Juliet observed that she 
would go out too. 

‘I will go with you, unless you are like Aunt Caradoc and 
prefer going alone,’ said Milly, with a smile. 

‘Oh, no, indeed not!’ answered Juliet ; but Milly felt uncom- 
fortable, for there was something in her cousin’s manner which 
almost belied her words. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and the air was so invigorating that 
Milly’s active little feet could scarcely keep from dancing, but 
Juliet crept along as if hers were weighted with lead. 

‘T am afraid you are feeling ill,’ said Milly auxiously. 

‘Oh, no, thank you,’ replied Juliet. 

‘Dear Juliet, I am afraid you are unhappy about something,’ 
said Milly after another epoch of silence. 

‘Oh, no, thank you,’ again said Juliet coldly. “ Little enough 
encouragement to the expression of sympathy was afforded by 
such answers as these. 

Juliet wanted no sympathy. She wanted a shop where she 
could buy a newspaper, and being guided to one, what she bought 
was the Times. 

Country people like the Bransbys have a provoking way of 
thinking that they can keep themselves in touch with the world 
at large by purchasing the local paper published once in seven 
days, so no London paper was to be found in their house. Juliet’s 
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fingers trembled with eagerness and anxiety as she took the Times 
from the shopman. She did not wait until she got home to pos- 
sess herself of such of its contents as she desired to see, but 
opened it at once, and while Milly was asking him some question 
devoured certain paragraphs with her eyes, and searched certain 
columns, and then, with a sigh of disappointment, folded up the 
paper and laid it down on the counter as something which had 
failed her at need and was wanted no more. Milly could not but 
pity her, though she dared not show that she did. 

‘Could I write a letter here, do you suppose?’ whispered 
Juliet. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Milly, almost shrinking back from the sadness 
of her cousin’s eyes. ‘Ofcourse youcan. Buy a small quantity 
of note-paper and envelopes, and then ask them to lend you a 
pen for a minute or two.’ 

Juliet did this, scribbled a few lines in the back shop, and 
then asked Milly where she would find a post-office. 

‘ This is a post-office ; you can post your letter yourself when 
we get outside.’ 

They got outside, and Juliet posted it, and then Milly ex- 
claimed, ‘ But you have left your newspaper on the counter; we 
must go back. Stop, you stay here and I will go and get it 
for you.’ 

‘I don’t want it! I have seen all I—at least there is nothing 
in it that I care for. Leave it there. I don’t want it,’ and as 
she spoke two large bright tears rose to her eyes. 

They walked a few steps further, and then Juliet said, ‘ Milly, 
please don’t say anything to Aunt Caradoc about my having 
bought that paper, and don’t let her know that I wrote a letter. 
She will imagine all kinds of strange things if you do.’ 

Milly, who had never had a secret in her life, blushed crimson 
at the thought of having one now, and wondered much at such a 
request, but said nothing but a faint, firm, ‘Oh no, dear, I won't 
mention it.’ 

They were in the main street now, and presently she tried to 
interest Juliet in the shops which are so attractive in the Scar- 
borough season. To Milly they were vast emporiums of abso- 
lutely unattainable joys, nevertheless there was a lesser kind of 
joy to be obtained by looking at them, but Juliet would not 
look at shops. Then Milly tried to make her observe the 
picturesqueness of the streets, but Juliet would make no such 
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observation ; she was wofully depressed, and Milly felt that the 
truest kindness was to let her pursue her way in silence. They 
reached home before Mrs. Caradoc; but ten minutes afterwards, 
just as the girls had taken off their hats and were back in the 
drawing-room, she arrived, panting with the unwonted exercise, 
and bearing her sheaves with her in the shape of a bottle of 
strongly recommended hair-dye, the ‘Coma Berenice wash,’ with 
a picture representing the whole planetary system obscured by 
long trailing golden locks against a background of dark blue. 
Besides this she had a depilatory for the eyebrows, and a large 
supply of rouge, which, however, she did not think she should 
venture to use while within range of Mr. Bransby’s sharp eyes 
and his most uncompromising tongue. She went straight up 
to her room, carefully locked away her art treasures, and then 
descended joyously to the drawing-room. 

Milly, Juliet, and Mrs. Bransby were all sitting just as she 
had left them. They looked as if they had not stirred from their 
places since she went out. 

‘Juliet, how pale you are! You really ought to go out and 
get some fresh air!’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc. ‘People don’t 
come to the seaside to stay in the house.’ 

‘I have been out,’ said Juliet. ‘I have been out a long time.’ 

‘Then, for any good that it has done you, you might just as 
well have stayed in. I like people to come in with some colour 
in their faces ; they ought! Look at your cousins, what a pretty 
colour they all have, but then their lives are very different from 
yours; they move about and are useful; the people they live 
with are the better for their existence; they are always hunting 
about in their minds to find something to do that will make other 
people more happy and comfortable. Don’t blush, Milly, it is 
quite true, so why shouldn’t I say it ?’ 

‘I am sure that Juliet does just as much as any of us when 
she is well,’ said Milly. 

‘Oh no, she doesn’t, and she knows she doesn’t; but let her 
alone. I suppose, my dear Milly, it may be the sea air and 
having plenty to do which makes you girls’ complexions so good ? 
It is a very bad thing to have nothing to do,’ she added, with 
another glance of disapprobation at Juliet. 

‘I don’t know, aunt,’ said Milly, who was most anxious to 
shield her oppressed cousin. ‘We often wish we had less. We 
should like much more time for reading. I am reading a very 
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interesting book now, and my marker has been in the same place 
in it for nearly ten days.’ 

That was true; there had been no time for reading since 
Mrs. Caradoc’s first letter had arrived. 

‘Where is your book?’ inquired Mrs. Caradoc, benignantly. 
‘ Let me see what kind of book you read.’ 

Milly found it, and put the Chemistry of Common Life into 
her hands. 

‘My dear! you are surely not reading this; it looks much 
more like a book for your father, exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc after 
glancing at its contents. ‘Can you understand it, dear?’ 

‘Oh, yes ; besides, I can always get father to explain anything 
that I find difficult.’ 

‘But what a very clever book for a young girl like you to be 
reading !’ said the old lady, with a sudden eye to giving a lesson 
to Juliet. ‘Look, Juliet, what sensible, improving books your 
young cousins read. Something can be learnt from such a book 
as this ; it is not like the rubbish you are so fond of wasting your 
time on. Come and look, and it would be a good thing if you 
were to take an example.’ 

Juliet went and looked, because she was forced to do so, and 
returned to her place feeling coldly indignant. So far as she 
could gather from a brief and unwilling inspection, it was a learned 
medical work. She felt that her aunt was unreasonable. Milly 
read such books because she saw her father read them with enjoy- 
ment, and he was there to explain everything that she did not 
understand. Mrs. Caradoc never by any chance read such dull 
books herself, nor would she read this. 

Juliet was mistaken, for after turning the pages a little at a 
venture, Mrs. Caradoc lighted upon something which appeared to 
interest her, and there she sat, glued to her chair, reading as if 
she had suddenly stumbled on a book for which she had been 
pining for years. 

‘She can’t care for it,’ thought Juliet. ‘She wants to show 
me that stupid books can be read.’ Seeing that their guest was 
buried in her book, one by one the Bransbys stole away to per- 
form some of their many little daily duties, and Juliet and she 
were left alone. After some time had passed, Mrs. Caradoc shut 
her book, looked discontentedly at Juliet, and said, ‘ What clever 
girls your cousins are, Juliet! You can’t think how I like and 
admire them.’ 

‘TI like them too,’ said Juliet sadly. 
VOL. XX. NO. CXV. 
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‘It is so nice of them to read improving books. ‘What do you 
read that’s ever worth the time you spend on it? And how they 
work! What do you ever do from morning till night that might 
not just as well be left undone ?’ 

Juliet had been making many reflections of the same kind. 
No one could admire her cousins more than she did. ‘Iam 
afraid you are right,’ she answered therefore. ‘You are not more 
disappointed with me than I am with myself, but I really will try 
to do what you wish if only I can.’ 

‘But that’s just it! What can you do? Look at them. 
They make their own dresses and bonnets, and I dare say they 
make their mother’s, and they cook, and do a great part of the 
housework, and yet how sweet and ladylike they are, and how 
thoughtful they are for others, and how white they keep their 
hands! Oh, here you are, Milly darling; come and sit here close 
beside me; I was feeling quite lost without you, and just longing 
for you to come back.’ 

A generous and kindly impulse made Milly go straight to 
Juliet and give her a kiss. 

‘Thank you, dear,’ Juliet tried to say, but the kindness 
touched her so much that it was more than she could bear, and 
the words died away in the quiver of her lips. 

When Mrs. Caradoc went to bed that night, Juliet rose too; 
she wanted to go to her room with her and help her as she had 
helped her the night before. 

‘Not you,’ said Mrs. Caradoc brusquely. ‘I had much rather 
have dear Milly.’ 

‘Milly must be tired,’ said Juliet; ‘she has been busy all the 
day. I think I can do all that you want—I did it last night.’ 

Milly, blushing at her aunt’s cruel insensitiveness, had stolen 
away to leave a clear field for Juliet, but Mrs. Caradoc would 
accept no help from her, and dismissed her with the assurance 
that ‘any one of the Bransby girls was worth fifty of her.’ 

‘I know it,’ Juliet replied. 

‘You are acting,’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc, enraged by her 
meekness. ‘ Your friend, Lady Gwynedd, said that your friend, 
Mr. Congreve, would make a very good actor of you, and he has.’ 

‘You are still angry with me about him, Aunt. It makes me 
very unhappy. Will you never forgive me ?’ 

‘I will forgive you, as a Christian, for my own sake. I am 
- forced to do that, but I shall never feel the same to you again. 
Where there is no confidence there is no affection. Good night.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ARRANGING THINGS. 


Her tears fell with the dews of even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at noon or even tide. 
TENNYSON. 


Wuart added so cruelly to the suffering of those who had beloved 
friends or relatives in India during the Mutiny, was the length of 
time which news then took to reach England. A telegram came 
from Malta announcing a massacre, or skirmish, and it was weeks 
before any details could be learned. As the Z7'imes said, ‘ the storm 
is terrible, but its darkness is even more terrible than its lightning.’ 
Juliet believed that her husband was now with the force lying 
before the walls of Delhi, but she knew and expected to know 
nothing beyond what was to be gathered from the newspapers, for 
the post was stopped, and all the telegraph wires in that district 
eut. She tried, though vainly enough, to wait with patience and 
hope, but now a new danger seemed imminent—she was about to 
lose her home. She felt as a man compassed about on every side 
by a devouring flood may feel, when he becomes aware that the 
only little bit of stable earth which he has found to set his feet on 
is rapidly crumbling away before his eyes. Fate had given her a 
home in her aunt’s house—not a happy one, but she had no other. 
What a misfortune for her if this were taken from her! If she 
were contemptuously driven from Mrs. Caradoc’s house because 
she persisted in keeping up an underhand acquaintance with Mr. 
Congreve, what would her husband think when he returned to 
claim her and was told of this, he who had quarrelled with her so 
often already on this account? There were so many reasons which 
made it important that she should try to conciliate her aunt. But 
Mrs. Caradoc would not be conciliated. Juliet went to bed 
hopeless, and rose up more hopeless still, and all day long she 
watched with dismay the manifold signs of her aunt’s increasing 
affection for the Bransbys. What a change had come over Mrs. 
Caradoc! Everything pleased her now—that is, everything that 
they did. Juliet frequently saw things done by Milly or Lucy 
which would have procured an hour’s scolding for herself or for 
the judicious Clements, but when done by the Bransbys were 


-welcomed with smiles of pleasure. At home Mrs. Caradoc had 
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perfectly unchangeable ways of her own about the disposition of 
everything belonging to her, and heavy was the visitation if these 
ways were departed from. Here they were departed from at every 
turn, for she had not given Milly any instructions. Juliet herself 
sometimes went into Mrs. Caradoc’s room to put things in the 
order in which her aunt liked them, but if she happened to observe 
this, she always took it more or less amiss. ‘What are you doing, 
Juliet ?’ she then asked. 

‘IT am only arranging things as I know you like to have them,’ 
replied Juliet. 

‘Oh, you needn’t trouble yourself; Iam always pleased with 
what your cousins do.’ 

‘But I know you don’t like to have your tooth-brush and 
tooth-powder on the left side of the basin.’ 

‘I don’t mind about that here. You may safely leave things 
to Milly. Milly does everything well.’ But some of the things 
that she was grateful to Milly for doing, had been, and continued 
to be, done by Juliet ! 

‘Poor Juliet is ill,’ said Milly on the third morning after Mrs. 
Caradoc’s arrival. ‘She has a bad headache. I have persuaded 
her to stay in bed.’ 

‘She might just as well have got up, staying in bed does give 
such trouble,’ said Mrs. Caradoc almost crossly ; ‘and when: she is 
on a visit too!’ 

‘Only a visit in her own aunt’s house,’ interposed Mrs. 
Bransby. 

‘ And she looks wretchedly ill and exhausted,’ continued Milly, 
who was anxious that Mrs. Caradoc should hold Juliet excused. 
‘She wanted to get up—it was I who made her stay in bed.’ 

Her words were spoken in vain. Mrs. Caradoc paid no attention 
to them whatsoever, but exclaimed, ‘Which of you three dear 
girls was it who put those sweet peas on the breakfast table ? 
They are lovely! Their scent carries me back to my youth ; there 
was a hedge of them right across my father’s garden. Such a 
tall, thick, well-grown hedge, and my poor mother was so proud 
of it. How those flowers there do remind me of her! Ah, Sister 
Bransby, what a thing family affection is!’ 

‘ Juliet was your husband’s niece, I think—not yours ?’ said 
Mr. Bransby, with much semi-suppressed sarcasm. He was full 
of indignation at the indifference with which she received the 
information that the unhappy girl was ill. 

‘Yes, she is poor dear Cradock’s niece—not mine,’ Mrs, 
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Caradoc replied, for the mental act which turned her name into 
Caradoc had not been retrospective. 

‘I think I shall go and see Juliet,’ said Mr. Bransby. ‘I may 
be able to do something for her headache.’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t distress yourself about Juliet’s headaches— 
she often has them. I should think these dear girls of yours 
never had a headache in their lives; but they work—they earn 
their good health.’ 

‘I shouldn’t like to see any of my girls leading Juliet’s life,’ 
said he, and after hearing him say that, his wife and daughters 
were not sorry to see him leave the room. 

But Mrs. Caradoc was so thickly panoplied with self-satisfaction 
that she interpreted this dark saying of his in her own way. 
‘Your dear good husband may well say that. Indeed, he would 
not like to see his sweet girls leading Juliet’s life; but you know 
Juliet has been spoilt somehow. Not by me—I often examine 
myself carefully, and I think I can honestly say—not by me.’ 

‘I have spoilt all my girls,’ replied Mrs. Bransby, and having 
uttered this, as she considered, much too evident reproof, the 
gentle lady stole away to take her husband to Juliet. 

They found her lying with an untasted cup of tea beside her ; 
—her eyes had dark rings round them; her face was pale, her 
hand limp, and pulse feeble. 

‘My poor darling,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bransby. ‘ It is sad to see 
you so ill.’ 

Juliet’s lips quivered, and her eyes overflowed with tears in a 
moment—the least kindness was too much for her. Her uncle 
administered some of the remedies in use in his art. She seemed 
willing enough to take anything he gave her, but there was an 
air of hopelessness about her that affected him profoundly. 

‘Is Aunt Caradoc angry with me for not going down?’ she 
asked with pitiable anxiety. 

‘My dear,’ he replied, ‘you are not well enough to do it. 
You must stay in bed till midday. Your fire must be lit at once, 
for the rain makes it cold and chilly, and then you shall lie on 
your sofa and have a perfectly tranquil day.’ 

‘A perfectly tranquil day!’ she echoed, with cold desnair in 
her voice. 

‘Why not, when your headache is gone?’ he said cheerily. 

She shook her head and burst into tears. 

‘What is it, Juliet ?’ he asked kindly. ‘Iam your uncle— 
tell me why you are so unhappy. Perhaps I could help you.’ 
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‘Iam not unhappy—not at all, and if I were I could not 
tell any one why.’ 

‘Poor child!’ said her aunt, kissing her—even she saw the 
inconsequence of this. ‘Talk to your uncle, Juliet, if you are 
unhappy, or have anything on your mind. He and I can’t help 
thinking you have.’ 

‘Oh, no; don’t ask me. I have nothing to tell or talk about.’ 

‘Then you really ought to try to cheer up; you oughtn’t to 
yield to bad spirits so. Just think how well off you and all of us 
are not to have any one in India to be unhappy about. It makes 
me quite miserable to think what so many of our fellow-creatures 
must be suffering !’ 

Juliet shut her eyes, which they took as a sign that she 
wished to be alone, but, in reality, she was struggling to shut in 
her tears. 

‘We will leave you awhile,’ said Mr. Bransby ; ‘ you will be 
more able to talk in an hour or two.’ 

‘Iam certain that she has something on her mind, George,’ 
whispered Mrs. Bransby, as soon as they were alone. ‘I have 
thought so ever since she came.’ 

‘So have I; but if she won’t say what it is we can’t make her.’ 

‘George,’ cried Mrs. Bransby, with sudden impetuosity, ‘ I am 
unhappy too. You pity her, but I am just as miserable!’ 

‘You, dear wife, miserable ?’ \ 

‘Yes, miserable, and I wonder you are not the same. Surely 
you must see what is going to happen ?’ 

‘No, I don’t; I see nothing, at least nothing to make me 
unhappy.’ 

‘That’s just it; but men are so different from women.’ 

‘But what is there to make you anxious ?’ 

‘George, George!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bransby reproachfully, 
‘surely you must see what a desperate fancy Mrs. Caradoc has 
taken to our girls !’ 

He began to laugh—she began to cry. 

‘O George, you laugh! It is so unkind and strange of you! 
Why, I tremble every time she opens her lips. I live in terror 
of her asking us to let her adopt one!’ 

‘You live in terror! Why, I thought that was what you 
most wished.’ 

‘Wished! I wish to lose one of my girls! But you surely 
would never let that happen ?’ 

‘My dear, judging by the way you talked before she came, I 
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should have thought that it was the summit of your ambition to 
get her to carry one of them away with her.’ 

‘Oh, no, never! People often talk as if they would like a thing 
when it seems quite impossible to get it. I may have said that I 
should like her to adopt one when there was no chance of it, and 
when I only thought of her riches and of our poverty; but now, 
when she is here, and when I know she intends to do it if she can 
get our consent, and I look at my dear children and think that I 
may have to part with one of them, and I see her looking at 
them too and admiring éverything they do, and listening with all 
her ears to everything they say, I can’t bearit. And I know the 
only thing that stops her trying to get the matter settled at once 
is her greedy anxiety to pick out the nicest and best of the three, 
and if there was one who was not so good as the others she 
would still be twenty times too good for Sister Caradoc. Oh, it 
makes me ill!—I am ill! George, I can’t stand much more of 
it! I tell you plainly, that I shall never know a moment’s 
peace until that woman is out of the house. You are smiling— 
oh, you are cruel! I can only say that never with my consent 
shall she have any child of mine;’ so saying, she burst into 
tears, but in the midst of her sobs she contrived to say, ‘And 
this is the first time ’—sob—‘the very first time, that we have 
ever really differed in opinion-—for I won’t call it quarrelled.’ 

‘My poor dear wife,’ said he, kissing her, ‘I had no idea of 
this! Why didn’t you speak to me before? You ought to have 
told me.’ 

‘I didn’t like—I thought it might perhaps be my duty to let 
one of the children go—and your wishes—I didn’t like to thwart 
them.’ 

‘My wishes! Good heavens, wife, how could I wish to see 
any child of mine lead the dog’s life that poor Juliet does? 
How could it possibly be your duty to let a child go and live with 
Mrs. Cradock? Why, even if she were an angel, she should not 
have one of mine! It will cost me a pang to let her have one 
for a month’s visit, though I may perhaps have to do that, but I 
hadn’t the least idea that she was even so much as thinking of 
adopting one.’ 

‘Qh, any one can see that; it is quite evident.’ 

‘Then Juliet has seen it, and that is what has made her so 
unhappy. I will go back to her at once and set her mind at 
rest.’ 


His wife caught him by the arm and stopped him. ‘You 
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must not say anything to her until Mrs. Caradoc has spoken to 
us about it; it wouldn’t do to assume that she wishes to adopt a 
daughter of ours.’ 

‘Then, if Mrs. Cradock speaks to you, will you speak to Juliet? 
Set her mind at rest as soon as you can, and tell her from me 
that she must stay in bed till midday, and now I must go out.’ 

His message was given, but, like many other unhappy persons, 
Juliet felt a strong attraction for what did but make her miserable, 
and she found her way downstairs a little before noon. [Ill as she 
was, seeing Mrs. Caradoc’s door open, she looked in to see if she 
could do anything for her; all was right, except that the tooth- 
brush was once more on the left side of the basin; having done 
away with that cause of offence, Juliet repaired to the drawing- 
room. The wet day had served as an excuse for a fire; so many 
things serve as excuses for fires in the north. Mrs. Caradoc had 
actually borrowed a needle and thimble, and was helping Mrs. 
Bransby with ‘the mending.’ 

‘You here, dear child!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bransby, when Juliet 
entered. ‘You ought to have stayed in bed a little longer. 
Your uncle made such a point of it.’ 

‘Oh, no; bed is for real illness! Juliet is quite right to 
make an effort to be rather more like other people,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Caradoc, with some severity. 

Juliet did not feel very like other people just then. She 
managed to keep her feet until she had traversed the room and 
reached the sofa, and then, under cover of lying down, all but 
fainted. Mrs. Bransby saw how ill she was, covered her up 
warmly, kissed her behind her aunt’s back—though her back 
being turned was an accidental part of the transaction—and, 
without saying a word, returned, looking perturbed and unhappy, 
to the mending of the family linen, and what she feared was the 
marring of the family fortunes by a direct refusal to accede to 
Mrs. Caradoc’s demands. That lady had for some time been 
talking more or less plainly of her desire to adopt one of the 
girls. Mrs. Bransby had up to the present tried to turn a deaf 
ear, and had succeeded in keeping back a direct request, but 
Mrs. Caradoc had said more than enough, and her eyes were so 
eager, and her manner so pertinacious, and it was so certain 
that she was not helping with the mending for nothing, that 
Mrs. Bransby was alarmed. She felt convinced that Mrs. Caradoc 
intended to conclude the business at that sitting. Mrs. Bransby 
was certain of it, and her own mending was going on very badly ; 
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for there was a mist on her spectacles which renewed itself inces- 
santly, her hands trembled with nervousness, and her pale cheeks 
were paler still. ‘You don’t seem able to thread your needle to- 
day, Sister Bransby, and in a general way I envy you your sight.’ 

‘It is not very good to-day ; or perhaps it is the spectacles.’ 

‘Why don’t you get the girls to thread you a dozen needles at 
once and keep them by you? They would be pleased to do that 
for you, or anything else. What dear, kind girls they are!’ 

Mrs. Bransby received this in troubled silence instead of 
beaming with joy at hearing their praises, as was her wont. Mrs. 
Caradoc did not seem to observe her silence. Her mind was full 
of a definite intention, and she was asking herself if this was not 
a good time to carry it out. She would have had no doubt on the 
subject if Juliet had not come in. After a pause she said, in a 
low, insinuating voice : 

‘Dear Sister Bransby, do tell me which of your daughters you 
consider the best to live with? They are all delightful, I know, 
but which of them on the whole is most uniformly pleasant ?’ 

Sister Bransby glanced at the sofa in some alarm. In spite of 
Mrs. Caradoc’s low voice there was much danger of Juliet’s over- 
hearing. She seemed to be asleep, but Mrs. Bransby made no 
answer. She shrank from what was coming, for it was so hard to 
be compelled to offend a person who by a stroke of her pen could 
lift them all out of their poverty. 

Mrs. Caradoc thought she had perhaps not spoken loud enough 
to be heard, and repeated her question in a voice more likely to 
command attention. She roused Juliet, who wearily opened her 
eyes, saw a look of distress on her Aunt Bransby’s face, and heard 
her say, as if the words were wrung from her: 

‘ They are all good to live with, Sister Caradoc, so I cannot tell 
you which is the best.’ 

‘I wish I knew, Sister Bransby. I have lost all patience with 
that girl on the sofa there. I shall not be able to keep her. I 
mean to have one of your girls to live with me instead, only 
naturally it is important that I should have the best. What's 
the matter? Juliet can’t hear!’ 

Mrs. Bransby had touched Mrs. Caradoc’s hand with her own 
cold fingers ; then she pointed to the sofa to impress caution. 

But Juliet had heard. Low as their voices had been, and far 
as she was from the speaker, she had heard. She would hear no 
more. Now she knew the worst! She struggled to her feet as 
well as she could, and supporting herself by such chairs as she 
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encountered, for everything seemed to swim before her eyes, 
began to leave the room. At first Mrs. Bransby did not see her, 
but when she did she went to her at once. 

‘I think I should like to go back to my own room,’ said 
Juliet faintly. 

‘You can’t possibly go alone! I will call one of the girls.’ 

‘Call no one, I beg of you; I can go alone.’ 

But Milly was there already and came to offer help. With 
some bitterness Juliet refused it, and without so much as looking 
at the girl who was perhaps about to supplant her, or the aunt 
who was so lightly depriving her of all that she had from her 
youth up been led to expect, she left the room, but not without 
hearing Mrs. Caradoc say, ‘Juliet does so delight in making 
everyone uncomfortable !’ 

Slowly Juliet made her way upstairs, Milly watching her the 
while, afraid to follow, yet loth to stay behind. 

‘O Milly, you ought to have gone with her!’ said Mrs, 
Bransby, following the girls out into the passage. ‘Go now. 
Make her lie down. Be kind to her in every way you possibly 
can, and tell her—stay, I will go myself. I have something to 
say to her.’ 

‘ Sister Bransby ! Sister Bransby !’ cried Mrs. Caradoc, ‘ are you 
not coming back? I want you to come at once. We have our 
conversation to finish.’ 

‘Tell Juliet that I will come the moment I can get away,’ 
whispered Mrs. Bransby. ‘Tell her not to distress herself about 
anything she has heard, for there is no cause,’ and then the kind 
and chivalrous lady returned to the sitting-room and to Sister 
Caradoc, feeling more wretched and uncomfortable than she had 
felt for years. She tried to summon up her courage nevertheless, 
and went back to her seat, took off her spectacles, fixed her sad 
grey eyes on her companion, and said in broken voice: 

‘Sister Caradoc, I am not sure that I quite understood you 
just now, but if you meant that you wanted one of my girls to 
live with you altogether, I think I ought—I ought to say at once 
that I could never part with any of them.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you could, to me.’ 

‘And I am quite sure that George could not either,’ she con- 
tinued, trying hard to be bold. 

‘Oh, I think he will. He may dislike the idea a little at 
first, but if he does, don’t you go and encourage him to be obsti- 
nate. I shall take it very much amiss if you do!’ 
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‘That’s what I am so afraid of,’ replied Mrs. Bransby, humbly. 

This answer made Mrs. Caradoc think that she recognised a 
means of getting her own way in the end—she would use strong, 
very strong pressure. Meantime she would temporise. So, very 
good-temperedly she said, ‘ Don’t let this distress you, dear sister 
Bransby! I have spoken too soon—let us say no more at present, 
but when the time for speaking does come, I expect you to be on 
my side,’ 

‘Please don’t,’ replied Mrs. Bransby, making a great effort not 
to ery. ‘I know how kind it is of you to think of such a thing— 
but they are such dear children, I can’t let any of them leave 
me.’ 

In the meantime Milly had followed Juliet to her room. She 
found her putting on her waterproof and exclaimed : 

‘Going out in this rain? Juliet, you must not think of it! 
You are much too ill.’ 

‘IT must do it,’ said Juliet, quietly putting on her hat. 

‘I ought not to say anything perhaps, dear, but I am afraid 
you will make yourself really ill if you do.’ 

‘You don’t suppose that I care whether I am ill or not!’ said 
Juliet with almost savage bitterness. 

‘But why do you want to go out? Have you something to 
do, or is it 2’ 

‘I have something to do!’ 

No one had ever yet spoken to Milly in the harsh cold voice 
in which Juliet had said these words; and Milly was half afraid 
to urge her further, but she did. 

‘Juliet, mother said I was to come here and make you lie 
down, and I was to give you a message from her. She said I was 
to tell you not to distress yourself about anything you had heard, 
for there was no cause.’ 

Juliet continued to dress and seemed anxious to escape hearing 
more. 

‘Don’t you believe what mother says ?’ asked Milly. 

‘What is the use of sending such messages to me? Your 
mother is very kind, but she does not know,’ said Juliet, who was 
half wild with illness and misery. And all the while she was dress- 
ing as fast as her trembling hands would allow her. 

‘You are going on dressing, Juliet, and look howit is raining !’ 

Juliet made no answer, but put on her last glove. 

‘Why are you so angry with all of us ?’ asked Milly. 
Juliet was beyond tears or they would have fallen at this. ‘I 
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am not angry with you, Milly; I am not angry with any of you. 
I am angry with that cruel woman downstairs, and with life, and 
with myself, and with everything that happens to me; but not 
with any of you kind people, oh no!’ 

‘Could I go out for you?’ asked Milly; ‘it won’t hurt me 
to get wet.’ 

Juliet shook her head. ‘I am going to do something that 
I don’t want Aunt Caradoc to know. I don’t want anyone to 
know that I am out.’ 

‘But mother is coming to see you directly—she can’t help 
knowing, for she will find you gone.’ 

‘Coming to see me! Oh, what shall I do?’ said Juliet. 

*Can’t it wait ?’ 

‘It can wait just as it has waited all the morning, but it 
means being so miserable all the time.’ 

‘Then let me go for you—no one will think anything of my 
going out.’ 

‘But will you promise—promise most faithfully, never to tell 
any one about it ?’ 

‘I will. Iwill tell no one. I must tell the truth to father 
and mother, if they get to know that I have been out, and 
question me, but they are not likely to do that, and I promise not 
to tell Aunt Caradoc.’ 

‘That will have to do; but no one will question you, why 
should they? Milly, I trust you. This is what I want you to 
do. You remember the letter I wrote in the bookseller’s shop 
two days ago? The answer to it ought to have come to-day. It 
was to be sent to the General Post-office, addressed to “ Miss J. C. 
To wait till called for.” Iam very anxious to see it. Milly, I 
hope you are not shocked—I didn’t want to tell you-——I wanted to 
go and get it myself.’ For she saw that Milly was shocked and 
hesitating. ‘Milly, I am not asking you to do anything wrong— 
you need not look like that! If I could explain everything to 
you, you would see that it is quite right for you to go. I wish I 
could explain. Milly, you have a happy home and can’t under- 
stand how unhappy some poor girls are ; but of all the girls that I 
ever heard of, none have ever been quite so unhappy as I—at 
least, that’s how it seems to me.’ 

‘Td like to help you, dear. I didn’t know that you could get 
answers to your letters in that way. I never did such a thing 
in my life,’ faltered Milly, who was very much shocked at 
what. was asked of her. 
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‘Then don’t do it now! I will go myself. But I can tell 
you one thing, and that is, if ever you go to live with that 
woman downstairs, you will find yourself doing a great many 
things that you never did before in your life, unless you are 
willing to stop living altogether. She would make an angel 
deceitful !’ 

‘I go to live with Aunt Caradoc! That’s a thing that will 
never happen! What makes you say that ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, and I don’t care, and if you turn your back 
on me, Milly, and won’t help me now, I don’t know what I shall 
do!’ She burst into tears, and finally Milly’s feelings were 
worked on so far that she readily consented to go and bring 
the wished-for letter, but never yet had her feet trod what 
seemed to her so crooked a path. 





CHAPTER XV. 
‘ WRITING, ARE YOU?’ 


To worse I cannot, going from thee, g-.—LoRD BROOKE, 


JULIET would not go down to luncheon, nor would she eat any 
when it was taken to her room. She sat by the fire crying, and 
for all answer to everything that was said to her, begged to be 
left alone. Mrs. Bransby did not contend with her—she expected 
Mr. Bransby home very soon—he had been called away to a 
patient; when he returned he would best know how much or 
how little ought to be done for this most unhappy girl. He was, 
however, long in coming. 

About an hour after luncheon, Lucy took her some tea which 
she had made for her, and found her sitting staring straight 
before her into the fire, and looking perfectly broken down with 
suffering. She did not seem to observe that anyone was there. 

‘ Juliet, you are worse. You look so ill!’ said Lucy in alarm, 
for never yet had she seen any one so utterly swallowed up in 
grief. 

‘TI am not ill,’ said Juliet; ‘it is not that. I am only think- 
ing of something that I shall have to do.’ 

‘Do! What do you mean?’ inquired Lucy, but she obtained 
no answer. 
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‘Try to take some of this tea. It will do you good, and father 
will come to you the moment he returns.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let him come here!’ exclaimed Juliet. ‘ Lucy, 
don’t let him come here—I don’t want to see him, or any one—I 
must have time to think—I mean, I Oh, don’t make me 
talk. You must not—lI scarcely know what I am saying.’ 

It rained heavily till three, when the sun shone brightly ; the 
pavement dried, and all the butterflies came out again. 

‘I think I shall go out,’ said Mrs. Caradoc about four o’clock. 
During all this time she had not shown any concern about Juliet. 
‘ A walk will do me good. Let me have Lucy to-day.’ Thus she 
tried the girls each in turn, hoping by dint of close observation to 
learn how to make the most advantageous choice. 

‘Take Lucy if you like, but do lgok in and see poor Juliet 
when you are upstairs,’ said Mrs. Bransby, who was so shocked 
and indignant at Sister Caradoc’s want of kindness that for once 
she forgot her usual politeness. 

‘I shall only get myself aggravated if I do,’ replied Mrs. 
Caradoc, who, now that she was in the North, was beginning to 
recover the full use of her old north-country expressions. 

‘ She will think it kind,’ pleaded Mrs. Bransby. 

‘She will think it what it is, then, for it is almost more than 
kind when she is so strange in her conduct.’ 

‘My dear, she must be ill; it is not natural for a girl to be so 
dull and quiet as she has been ever since she came.’ 

‘Oh no, she is fond of moping about the house, that’s all.’ 

Mrs. Caradoc was stout, and the stairs were steep after Berkeley 
Square, so she went slowly, taking long rests every minute or 
two to recover breath. At Juliet’s door she took such a long one 
that, when she opened it, as usual without knocking, because she 
was ‘the girl’s aunt,’ her appearance was so entirely unexpected 
and sudden that Juliet was much startled. A minute later she 
was alarmed, for she observed a strange expression on her aunt’s 
face, and saw her sharp eyes fixed on a half-written letter, which 
was lying on the table in front of Juliet herself. 

‘Writing, are you?’ said Mrs. Caradoc. ‘Every one has been 
running about for the last four or five hours saying how ill you 
were. I fully expected to find you in bed; but here you are, 
sitting writing. Very inconsistent, I think, when you don’t 
exert yourself to come down to your meals. And to whom may 
you be writing, pray ?’ 

Juliet had risen from her chair, and was standing with one 
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hand on her half-written letter, as if to guard it—she made no 
attempt to answer, but seemed covered with confusion, her eyes 
were red with tears, her. face stupefied with grief. 

‘Child, what are you going on so about ?’ said Mrs. Caradoc, 
and though her words were rough, she did not mean them unkindly. 
‘ Crying like this all day long, and making yourself such a fright- 
ful object! Iam not scolding you—I don’t want to be unkind— 
I am only asking you about that letter. Who are you writing to?’ 

Juliet still did not reply—her hands moved nervously about 
the letter, but never quite lost their hold of it—she was debating 
with herself as to whether it would not be better to speak out and 
tell her aunt the whole truth. 

‘Don’t be so long in giving an answer! Who are you writing 
to? You may as well let me know at once; for know I will! I 
have a right to ask.’ 

‘I know you have, but don’t,’ said Juliet, faintly. ‘I don’t wish 
to answer.’ 

‘IT will ask, and, what’s more, I will know—I have a right to 
know,’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc, and, as Juliet still kept silence, 
she, with hand outstretched to seize the letter, strode forward in 
a very determined manner to the writing-table behind which Juliet 
was still standing. Juliet saw what was coming, snatched the 
letter, crumpled it up into a ball, flung it into the fire, which was 
immediately behind her, and in little more than a moment, it was 
devoured by the flames. Even if Mrs. Caradoc had been nearer, 
she could not have prevented this, for the writing-table was be- 
tween her and Juliet. 

‘Girl,’ said Mrs. Caradoc, emphatically, ‘ you have condemned 
yourself! There must have been something that you are terribly 
ashamed of in that letter, or you would not have had to do that !’ 

Juliet threw herself down on her chair and hid her face in her 
hands. Mrs. Caradoc, who was enraged at being thus baulked, 
went up to the writing-table, and, all unhindered and unseen by 
Juliet, clutched at some loose papers, and succeeded in capturing 
two or three bits of note-paper and two envelopes. One of these 
envelopes was addressed in Juliet’s handwriting to Mr. Congreve, 
and was ready stamped for the post; the other had been through 
the post, and was addressed to ‘Miss J. C., Post-office, Scarborough. 
To be left till called for.’ 

‘ You wicked, deceitful creature!’ cried Mrs. Caradoc when she 
read this. ‘Now you are found out! I felt certain that you were 
writing to that man, and nowI have proof! It’s a blessing that 
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I have proof, for, of course, you would have denied it to the last. 
To think of your corresponding with that man after so much has 
been said to you about him, and after all the promises you have 
made me!’ 

‘I made you no promises!’ said Juliet, indignantly ; ‘ the only 
promise I ever made you was made before Lady Gwynedd Peveril 
brought us together again. You yourself allowed us to be 
together again and said that, if Lady Gwynedd could know him, 
we might—I thought that meant that my promise was done away 
with. It did mean that—it can have meant nothing else! When 
I was there I was forced to see him without your being by my 
side. I never went without seeing him, and you knew it.’ 

‘ You treacherous viper !’ cried poor, bewildered Mrs. Caradoc. 
‘ Now you are trying to throw the blame on me! You deceitful 
and most untrustworthy girl! Promises are nothing to you! 
Words seem to have no meaning—lies don’t appal you—is there no 
way of making you ashamed of yourself?’ 

‘I am often ashamed of myself, said Juliet. ‘Often—but 
I am placed in such cruel—such miserable circumstances that 
I can’t help doing things I ought not.’ 

‘Miserable circumstances! Well, that beats everything! 
Brought up as you have been from your childhood, and living 
now in one of the very best houses in Berkeley Square!’ 

‘O Aunt, I am not speaking of mere material comfort ; 
my mind is wretched, and ‘ 

‘It is your conduct that is wretched! Girls who behave as 
you do can’t expect to be happy in their minds. It would 
be highly improper if Providence allowed them to be. Juliet, 
there is no excuse for the way you behave when you have such a 
good home under my roof !’ 

‘You know as well as I do,’ exclaimed Juliet, out of all 
patience with her at last, ‘that you are not going to let me stay 
in it much longer! You know that you intend to turn me out 
almost directly, and to have one of my cousins to live with 
you instead. I heard you say so to Aunt Bransby. You 
reproach me with all you have done for me. You have done 
a great deal, I know, but not so much as you think. I have 
lived in the midst of the glitter of gilding and bright silver, 
and brightness of that kind, but I have never had any real 
brightness or happiness. You have never treated me as if I 
belonged to you. I was always something that had belonged 
to your husband that he had left behind him, and that you didn’t 
want. I wish he hadn’t left me behind. I had much rather have 
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died when he did, and have got quietly out of your way. He was 
always kind to me and I loved him. He would never have turned 
me out of his house, and I don’t think you have any right to 
do so either, for he meant it to be my home; but you must do as 
you please—if your cruelty drives me to do something desperate 
it is not my fault, but yours—remember that!’ So saying, 
she flung herself down on her chair exhausted with her own 
passion. 

Mrs. Caradoc was just as angry. ‘ You talk about your uncle,’ 
she exclaimed, pacing about the room as she spoke. ‘You need 
not bring him in. Do you for one moment suppose that he would 
have let any girl stay with him, let her be ever so much his niece, 
if she wrote letters to young men—and actors too—which she 
dared not show to her own aunt, and received letters which 
she ordered to be left at the Post-office till called for? If he 
were alive now he would no more keep you than I shall keep you, 
and he would say as I do, that you are a disgrace to the name 
of Crad—Caradoc! You say I have not been kind to you. You 
have had a most luxurious home—my dear Cradock wished it—he 
wished me to provide for you—I have provided for you. If you 
had but had the goodness and sense to go on behaving well so 
that I could have left my present will unaltered, you would at 
my death have seen what excellent intentions I had to you. I 
had left you rich—you would have had a much larger fortune 
than any nobleman’s daughter. I left you far too much for 
anything you ever did for me! What have you ever done for me, 
I should like to know, but wear the beautiful dresses I gave you 
and eat the excellent food I set before you? All the rest has 
been sour, ungrateful, discontented looks, and reluctant com- 
pliance with my wishes and orders when you did comply, or 
stealthy, mean ways of deceiving me behind my back when 
you didn’t. No; the only thing that I can accuse myself of is that 
I have been far too good to you! I give you fair warning 
now that you must expect no more consideration from me. 
As soon as I get to Limberthwaite I mean to alter my will, and, if 
I keep in my present mind, I shall, when I re-make it, not leave 
you a penny! Think of a girl who might have had clear four 
hundred thousand pounds—for that’s what I left you—being such 
a stupid fool! People don’t often get such a large slice out of 
a fortune without giving something in return. You complain of 
the gilding in my rooms—there was something much worse than 
the gilding in them when you were there! Gilding is bright 
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and cheerful, and I like it. You were always sitting about 
and looking as if nothing the world could afford was half good 
enough for you! Whenever I saw you, I saw cross, dissatisfied 
looks, and if I asked you to do anything, you did it as if you 
thought that it was quite too bad to ask an angel from Heaven 
like you to demean herself to do anything for a common old 
woman like me. I have had enough of you—it is just possible 
that if you had not been so deceitful, and I had not once 
‘more found you out, I might, for my dear Cradock’s sake, have 
gone on with you to the end, but even he would not have wished 
me to put up with your underhand mysterious meetings and 
correspondences! And now I am going.’ 

And yet she did not go—she stood as if waiting for Juliet to 
speak, 

Juliet partly perceived this, but she could say nothing; this 
exciting scene had for the moment deprived her of all power of 
speech. Nevertheless, strange to say, this torrent of vulgar abuse 
had struck home. -For the first time in her life she became 


aware that right does not invariably abide with the young, and: 


realised what her aunt must so many times have endured at her 
hands. Her conduct had only too frequently been such as Mrs. 
Caradoc complained of. She had held herself aloof from her aunt 
and had believed herself to be made of a much finer clay than 
that which had gone to the composition of the poor old woman 
who was providing her with food and raiment. Juliet’s conscience 
was at work, and told her that she had been ungrateful, exacting, 
indifferent, and, still worse, deceitful and untruthful. And the 
thought came to her that she and her aunt would very soon be 
parted from. each other for ever, after which parting no other 
opportunity of expressing regret would ever be afforded her. 
Better, then, by far express it now. Badly as Mrs. Caradoc had 
behaved, she had no doubt intended to be kind. 

‘ Aunt,’ she said, looking up and seeing a strangely blurred 
image of Mrs, Caradoc before her, for her eyes were dim and 
spent with much weeping, ‘before you leave me, I wish to say 
that I am sorry I have so often behaved ill—I am, indeed. You 
may not believe me, but I really am.’ She could say no more; 
it had been a mighty effort to her pride to say even that, and 
now the effort was relaxed she burst once more into tears. 

Mrs. Caradoc, who was partly sorry for her, and partly irri- 
tated with her for crying so much, and altogether unable to 
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believe in this unexpected repentance, remained silent, but moved 
a little nearer to the door. 

‘Will you try to forgive me when you think of this hereafter?’ 
said Juliet, who saw her going, and thought that this was the 
last time she would see the poor woman before her who, let her 
be what she might, had, after all, stood in the relation of mother 
to her for many a long year. 

Her words were cruelly misunderstood—the moment Mrs. 
Caradoc heard them she took them as an appeal for present 
forgiveness and complete restoration to favour, and flared into a 
sudden rage, exclaiming, ‘ Now that is what I call going rather 
too far! After the conversation we have just had, your motives 
are just a little too transparent! You have never asked for my 
forgiveness before—it is a great pity you should begin to. do it 
just after I had told you what a large legacy I had left you. I 
shall not forgive you, Juliet! I wash my hands of you altogether, 
and I can only say that you richly deserve to lose all you have 
lost!’ She left the room, shutting the door noisily behind her. 
A minute afterwards she went back and sternly said, ‘ We will 
agree to say nothing of this, or of your going, while we are here 
with the Bransbys; they are excellent people, and I do not wish 
to distress them with my affairs. I shall pretend to treat you as 
usual, but you have for ever lost my affection, and when we 
get to Limberthwaite you must make your own arrangements 
and go elsewhere ! ’ 

Mrs. Caradoc then staggered downstairs—plunged into Mr. 
Bransby’s consulting-room, and exclaimed, ‘George Bransby, that 
girl upstairs has made me ill—give me something to quiet my 
nerves a little.’ Without waiting for a word from him, she 
extended her vast bulk on his sofa and began to fan herself 
vehemently with the Lancet. 

‘You have been with Juliet!’ he said severely; ‘I was on my 
way upstairs to see her and heard your voice. I really must 
remonstrate with you. She is very far from well, and from what 
I heard when I approached her room, you were having a very 
exciting interview.’ 

‘And you would have exciting interviews too, replied the 
angry old woman, ‘if any of your girls behaved as abominably as 
she does! Why don’t you give me what I asked for ?—I asked you 
for a restorative, George Bransby. You ought to be able to give 
me something to do me good.’ 

He gave her some sal volatile, told her he did not approve of 
restoratives, and enquired what had happened: 
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‘Let me have an hour’s rest and I will tell you—tell you I 
must.’ 

‘Then I will leave you with my wife. I will send her,’ said he. 
‘The quieter you are the better, no doubt.’ He had very little 
patience with her. All that she needed was rest after the free 
indulgence of too much violent speech, and if she had said much 


more to him he would certainly have told her so. She did say, 


‘You must not leave me, George Bransby ; I am worse than you 
seem to think. I ought to have a doctor at hand, she has excited 
me so.’ But she was able to fan herself very vigorously. 

He tried to go, but she insisted on keeping him, and not for 
more than half an hour did he succeed in getting away. He 
had promised to go and see Juliet as soon as he came in, and was 
anxious to keep his word ; if this stormy interview had been such 
a trial to strong Mrs. Caradoc, what must it have been to that 
weak girl? He hurried up to her room to pay his long-delayed 
medical visit. Juliet was not there—her room was in confusion, 
pens and paper were strewn about table and floor. Mrs. Caradoc’s 
bedroom was next door to Juliet’s, perhaps the poor girl was there. 
He called her, but no one answered. 

‘Do you want Juliet?’ asked a voice (he thought it was 
Milly’s) from a room on the floor above. 

‘Yes; is she with you?’ 

‘No; I think she has gone out of doors,’ answered Milly, as 
she randown to him. ‘At least, I saw her about ten minutes 
ago coming out of Aunt Caradoc’s room with her hat and jacket 
on.’ 

‘Gone out ?’ exclaimed the doctor; ‘ but is she better? How 
did she look ?’ 

‘She looked awful—perfectly awful! At first I did not speak 
to her; she looked so strange that I dared not.’ 

‘In what way did she look strange ?’ 

‘Oh, so white and rigid, and as if she were so completely ill, 
or miserable, that she neither knew nor cared what she was doing.’ 

‘ And you let her go out? Milly, you shouldn’t have done 
that.’ ' 

‘I did try to stop her. I told her she was not fit to go out, 
but she only looked at me very hard, as if she didn’t quite under- 
stand what I was saying. I repeated what I had said, and I heard 
her answer, though she spoke in such a low voice that it was 
difficult, ‘I shall be better out: I can’t stay here,’ and she went. 

‘It was very wrong of you to let her go.’ 
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‘I couldn’t have stopped her, father. She has been very 
strange all day.’ 

Mr. Bransby knew that she had. He heartily wished that 
his visitors would take their departure. He had been wretchedly 
uncomfortable ever since they had come; his wife had been low- 
spirited, his girls overworked, his house not like the same place. 
‘I won’t reproach you, Milly,’ he said; ‘ but she ought not to be 
out. Have you any idea which way she has gone ?’ 

Milly blushed. She was wondering whether Juliet had gone 
out to post an answer to that letter, but would not say so. ‘Per- 
haps she has gone a little walk, or to do some errand.’ 

‘She can’t walk, he said decidedly. ‘ She is ill.’ 

‘Then to sit out somewhere—she won’t be long.’ 

But she was very long, and after a while he came to ask about 
her again, and Milly, who was uneasy too, set off to look for her. 
It was now getting late; why did she not return? Milly walked 
quickly through the streets, looking at the passers-by as she went, 
but with little expectation of seeing Juliet there; Juliet was in 
no mood to dally in front of shop-windows. Milly hurried onwards 
to a seat on the cliff where she and Juliet had sat once or twice 
already. She might possibly have found her way to it me- 
chanically. She was there, sitting in a corner alone. Milly 
recognised her figure and dress, but her face was concealed by a 
thick veil. Milly sat down on this seat, but at a little distance 
from her, and for a minute or two hesitated to speak. Juliet 
was perfectly unconscious of her presence. She was sitting with 
her head bent down and hands folded on her knees. How long 
had she thus sat? Not having spoken when she first came there, 
Milly began to be more and more afraid to do so, and remained 
for perhaps ten minutes waiting and wondering when Juliet would 
move, and the spell of silence might be broken. She never moved 
so much as an inch, never raised her eyes from the ground be- 
neath her. The sun was sinking to rest behind her, and its rays 
seemed to set everything on fire. Juliet, however, looked as if the 
darkness of night had fallen, and she, like the birds, was sitting 
with her head beneath her wing, not at rest and in peace, how- 
ever, but as if overwhelmed by grief. 

‘Juliet,’ said Milly nervously. Juliet did not hear. 

‘ Juliet,’ she again said, and this time more loudly. 

Juliet started, half turned to her, and said, ‘What do you 
want with me ?’ 


‘Come home, dear,’ pleaded Milly. ‘I have come to take you 
back.’ 
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‘But I want to stay here, answered Juliet. ‘I am not going 
back.’ 

‘Come with me,’ again said Milly. ‘Oh, do come.’ 

‘I told you before that I wanted to be out,’ replied Juliet, 
almost angrily. ‘Why are you so unkind as to follow me here ?’ 

Much alarmed by the strangeness of her manner, Milly left 
her and went home to fetch her father ; he would be able to bring 
Juliet to reason. When she had gone a few yards she looked 
back. Juliet was sitting with her head bent down as before. She 
did not seem to be aware that Milly had left her. The sun was 
shining on her and lit up a red feather in her hat. The sun was 
shining everywhere, but darkness filled the heart and mind of 
Juliet.. Milly almost ran home; she was so anxious to get her 
father to come quickly. She was sure it was not safe to leave 
Juliet alone. ‘ Father!’ she cried, opening the door of the dining- 
room where she expected to find every one at supper. No one 
was there but the two girls. ‘Where is father?’ she asked 
eagerly. ‘He must go to Juliet directly, if he can. Where are 
the others ?’ 

Lucy said, ‘Milly, poor Aunt Caradoc is ill—dreadfully ill! 
Father and mother are with her. Her illness is very serious. I 
am almost certain that father scarcely expects her to get well.’ 

Milly was too much startled to be able to speak for a minute 
or two. Mary went to her and took some keys from her pocket. 
‘I thought you had them. We have been wanting them so to 
get some thick winter blankets out; father heaped every blanket 


on her that we had to give him, but they were too thin. She 
was so cold.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


S the Rambler is in every gentleman’s library, it may be 

fairly presumed that nobody reads the Rambler. The remarks 

of Samuel Johnson on novels might, however, have been written 

yesterday, though perhaps the excellence of the style is hardly 

that of our unworthy time. The Doctor leaned a little to the 
didactic muse. 

Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite was, to his thinking, 
the duty of a novelist, who should be agreeable (jucwndus) and 
instructive. ‘The works of fiction with which the present gene- 
ration seems more particularly delighted are such as exhibit life 
in its true state’ (are ‘realistic,’ in fact). They ‘bring about 
natural events by easy means ’—for example, bring about intro- 
ductions by aid of a bull or a sprained ankle, ‘and keep up 
curiosity ’ as to whom the heroine will marry ‘ without the help of 
wonder.’ The novelist ‘is therefore precluded from the machines 
and expedients of the heroic romance, and can neither employ 
giants to snatch away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to 
bring her back from captivity ; can neither bewitch his personages 
in deserts, nor lodge them in imaginary castles.’ Thence the 
Doctor, by an easy excursion, wanders to what Scaliger says about 
Pontanus. That is one advantage of the employment in criticism 
of educated persons. Colonel Higginson has well remarked on 
the absence of a rich soil, so to say, in some modern critical 
minds. The Doctor’s ideas grow up in a fine vegetable mould of 
learning, to which Scaliger’s observations on Pontanus, his lilies 
and roses, have contributed. Without those herbs the muse 
of Pontanus was nowhere, and ‘the fictions of the last age,’ 
according to the Doctor, ‘will vanish if you deprive them of a 
hermit and a wood, a shipwreck and a battle.’ 

Johnson was writing on March 31, 1750. He was writing 
with Fielding and Richardson in his mind, authors who do not 
deal in shipwrecks, and for a hermit have only Parson Adams; 
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for a battle, Lovelace’s duel; and for giants, the Irish chairmen ~ 
who carry off Clarissa and other ladies. Johnson could not 
understand why ‘the wild strain of this imagination found 
reception so long in polite and learned ages,’ why the abduction 
of Mandane through the flames of burning Babylon should have 
delighted the readers of the Grand Cyrus. He did not foresee 
that hermits were coming back again, woods marching forward 
like the forest of Dunsinane; that Mandane’s adventures were to 
suggest the Templar and Rebecca in the burning castle of 
Torquilstone. He thought that novelists were now to be engaged 
for ever in drawing ‘portraits of which every one knows the 
original, and can detect any deviation from exactness of resem- 
blance.’ He also imagined that novels were written for the moral 
instruction of ‘the young, the ignorant, and the idle,’ who must 
have reaped much benefit from the example of Tom Jones, a 
foundling. Probably the Doctor never dreamed that ingenuous 
pirates, brigands, and one-handed monks were soon to be once 
more the favourite characters of fiction. But he was no thorough- 
going realist, for he insisted on the necessity of selection. Every- 
thing, however sordid, everybody, however dull or base, was not 
matter for art. ‘If the world be promiscuously described, I 
cannot see of what use it may be to read the account. . . . Many 
characters ought never to be drawn... . In narratives where 
historical veracity has no place I cannot discover why there 
should not be exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue,’ like Sir 
Charles Grandison. We ought to be taught that ‘vice begins in 
mistake and ends in ignominy,’ whereas in modern novels it too 
often ends in a large income and general respect. These homely 
and ruinous conceptions of the romantic art I have ventured to 
bring before a generation that knows not Johnson neither regards 
the Rambler, because just as taste recurred to hermits and 
shipwrecks and rescuers, to Mrs. Radcliffe and Mr. Clark Russell, 
80 we may some day come back to Johnson’s theory of selection, 
to his belief that the world should not be promiscuously described, 
and that many characters ought not to be drawn. 


» * 
” 


Johnson, unlike many who have been diverting themselves 
with the regiment of minor poets, has a good word for petty 
authors. ‘ The common interest of learning requires that her 
sons should cease from intestine hostilities, and, instead of sacri- 
ficing each other to malice and contempt, endeavour to avert 
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persecution from the meanest of their fraternity.’ Kind old Dr. 
Johnson! Let us take his advice, and, in place of pelting the 
incorrigible minor poet, let us give him a hearing. His verses 
appear to have been dictated by the remarkable saying of a very 
young lady, ‘ We cannot be too sentimental.’ 


She hath forgotten all our songs and chimes, 

And all the foolish and the fond old times. 
She hath forgiven us; shall we not forget, 

As others use, and be at peace, my rhymes 4 


But ye make answer, ‘ We remember yet, 
Though she forgets us, we cannot forget, 

Not though Remembrance were the crown of crimes, 
And of all sins most pardonless, regret. 


‘ Nay, while one cell within the dying brain 
One ghost of old illusion may retain, 

We shall remember ; while the heart can keep 
One pulse of her familiar comrade, pain. 


‘ From our whole life this harvest do we reap, 

While tears remain this one sin do we weep; 
One face we'll follow if we wake again, 

And this one dream shall haunt us if we sleep.’ 


* * 
» 


As everybody may not agree with the young lady about the 
impossibility of being too sentimental—and I confess that her 
doctrine does not recommend itself to my own reasoning faculties 
—I offer to the amateur the following sample of the robust 
colonial muse. A correspondent sends it, from a newspaper in 
New Zealand called the Bulletin, and asks, with colonial frank- 
ness, if I can write verses like these. Certainly I cannot, at least 
as far as one can be certain who has never tried the experiment, 
and who, indeed, would cut a poor figure in a steeplechase. 


THE ACE, FROM SNOWY RIVER. 


I had ridden over hurdles up the country once or twice 
By the side of Snowy River with a horse they called The Ace, 
And we brought him down to Sydney, and our rider, Jimmy Rice, 
Got a fall and broke his shoulder, so they nabbed me in a trice—- 
Me that never wore the colours—for the Open Steeplechase ! 
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‘Make the running,’ said the trainer, ‘it’s your only chance 
whatever— 
Make it hot from start to finish, for the old black horse can 
stay ; 
And just think of how they'll take it when they hear on Snowy 
River 
That the country boy was plucky and the country horse was clever— 
You must ride for old Monaro and the mountain boys to-day.’ 


‘Are you ready ?’ said the starter, as we held the horses back 
All a-blazing with impatience, with excitement all aglow ; 

And before us like a ribbon stretched the steeplechasing track, 

And the sunrays glinted brightly on the chestnut and the black 
As the starter’s words came slowly—‘ Are—you—ready—Go!’ 


Well, I scarcely knew we’d started, I was stupid-like with wonder, 
Till the field closed up beside me and a jump appeared ahead, 
And we charged it all together and it fairly whistled under, 
For we flew it like a hurdle, not a baulk and not a blunder, 
And then some were pulled behind me and the rest shot out 
and led. 


So we ran for. half the distance, and I’m making no pretences 
When I tell you I was feeling very nervous-like and queer, 
For those jockeys rode like demons, you would think they'd lost 
their senses 
If you saw them rush their horses at those rasping five-foot 
fences, 
And in place of making running I was falling to the rear; 


Till a chap came racing past me on a horse they called The 


Quiver, 
And, said he, ‘My country joker, are you going to give it best? 
Are you frightened of the fences, does their stoutness make you 
shiver— 
Have they took to breeding cowards by the side of Snowy River? 
Are there riders on Monaro ? ’—but I never heard the rest. 


For I drove The Ace and sent him just as fast as he could pace it 
At the big black line of timber stretching fair across the track, 
And he shot beside The Quiver. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘my boy, we'll 
race it, 
You can come with Snowy River if you’re only game to face it. 
Let us mend the pace a little and we'll see who cries a crack.’ 





oe 
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Then we raced away together, and we left the others standing, 
And the people howled and shouted as we settled down to ride ; 
For I clung beside The Quiver—at his taking-off and landing 
I could watch his scarlet nostrils and his mighty ribs expanding, 
And The Ace stretched out in earnest, and we held him stride 
for stride. 


But the pace was so terrific that they soon ran out their tether, 
They were rolling in their gallop, they were fairly blown and 
beat, 
But they both were game as pebbles—neither one would show 
the feather, 
And we rushed them at their fences and they cleared them both 
together ; 
Nearly every time they clouted, but they somehow kept their 
feet. 


Then the last jump rose before us and they faced it game as ever, 
We were both at spur and whip-cord, fetching blood at ev’ry 
bound, 
And above the people’s cheering and the cries of ‘Ace!’ and 
© Quiver!’ 
I could hear the trainer shouting, ‘One more run for Snowy 
River,’ 
Then we struck the jump together and came smashing to the 
ground. 


Well, The Quiver ran to blazes, but The Ace stood still and waited, 
Stood and waited like a statue while I scrambled on his back ; 
There was no one next or near me, for the field were fairly slated, 


‘And I cantered home a winner with my shoulder dislocated, 


While the man that rode The Quiver followed limping down the 
track. 


And he shook my hand and told me that in all his days he never 

Met a man who rode more gamely and our last set-to was 
prime. 

And we wired them at Monaro how we chanced to beat The 
Quiver, 

And they sent us back an answer, ‘Good old sort from Snowy 
River, 

Send us word each race you start in and we'll back you every 
time!’ 

THE BANJO, 
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The Banjo is a spirited versifier, and, if he does remind us 
of Adam Lindsay Gordon, what says the Rambler: ‘ As not every 
instance of similitude can be considered as proof of imitation, so 
not every imitation is to be stigmatised as plagiarism.’ 


* * 
* 


The booksellers appear to have had an enjoyable dinner, to 
judge by the report of the festival in the Publishers’ Circular. 
That serial reaches me ‘lone sitting by the shores’ of a far 
northern river, where there was plenty of water, with plenty of 
salmon, a week ago; but now the stream trickles among white 
pebbles, and if any fish rises he is sure to be an indiscriminately 
hungry kelt. Hither comes the Circular with the old familiar 
faces: the poets, as designed by the artist, are excellent likenesses, 
but one of the publishers is not the stern, dark, designing man 
that he is represented. When one thinks of the poet in his 
clutches, one feels that. hope must be abandoned : he will rise and 
swallow the poet. Mr. Frederick Macmillan spoke of the sorrows 
which prey on a sensitive heart. Out of some three hundred 
manuscripts, only a poor twenty-two were eligible for publication. 
The proportion is larger than one might have anticipated, but, 
alas for the other hundreds unpublished in the wilderness! Sunt 
lacryme rerum. The student of MSS. (modern) may be a cold, 
callous wretch, but he does lament the sorrows of tlie unsuccess- 
ful. O young ladies and gentlemen, why do you not try your 
early flights, like the young birds, at but narrow range? why will 
you insist on winging your way through five hundred pages of 
folio? It is really lamentable to see so much fair paper filled, at 
a venture, with reminiscences of the third-rate stories from the 
circulating library. Till the young author has had some success 
in swallow-flights of prose, it is mere courting of disappointment 
to attempt long aerial voyages. His is not the pinion that the 
Theban eagle bears ; and he fallsa luckless Icarus, falls flat, in the 
ocean of his own ink. But preaching is to no purpose, and 
hundreds of hopelessly long romances will be written. 


* * 
7 


Canon Ainger’s humorous speech dealt with the enigmas of 
that bland sphinx, the public. Why do they like the books which 
they like? ‘There was an immense amount of fashion and 
insincerity in literary taste.’ Perhaps there is, but the public is 
usually sincere in conversation with authors. ‘I can’t stand your 
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books, my boy—very clever, I dare say, but not my style.’ The 
author feels that these remarks are tautological, that his books 
cannot be in his candid friend’s style, if they are clever, but he 
does not like to say so. Booksellers ‘ do not know what the public 
will like next.’ They would be ‘ wiser than prophets’ if they did 
know. Will it be the newest humour, or the newest lugubrious- 
ness? One or two things are fairly safe—novels with recognisable 
characters (public characters) in them, and immoral novels with a 
pure and holy purpose. If a young author does not mind being 
dull and indiscreet, I would counsel him to attempt something in 
one of these lines, or in both. But it is hazardous work, ‘all so 
delicate is the dainty ’ Mudie, and you cannot tell where he will 
draw the line. One has known a lady who refused to let her dear 
ones read Esmond, but presented them with the poems of 
Mr. Why this choice? Nobody knows, and, as Montaigne 
says, those be matters of female government with which we should 
not meddle. Canon Ainger hinted at another problem. Why 
does the public decline to pay a shilling for a shilling book, except 
at railway stalls? Let the shilling be regularly demanded, and the 
public will cease to lament its twopence or threepence. Mr. 
Friend, a practical bookseller, hoped for the same era of grace ; 
we may help it on by refusing to take discount, even when it is 
offered to us. I hate to get a shilling book for ninepence ; 
though I have no objection to a rare first edition at that price if 
the bookseller has none. 





* al 
* 


The Rev. Mr. Johns, in Good Words, says that chalk-stream 
trout will take a sunk caperer when they are feeding on midges. 
This is worth knowing, and one marvels that nobody told one this 
before, except, perhaps, Charles Kingsley. They do say that he 
was not avery good fisher. People always say that about persons 
who write concerning fishing. And why do the anglers in the illus- 
trations to Mr. Johns’s article fish down stream ; and, as far as one 
can see, in one case at least, without reels? There are, at least, 
three of them fishing down stream in the pictures. These are 
not Hampshire manners. Perhaps the artist is not an angler— 
mistakes often occur in that way. It may be less easy to say why 
salmon refuse to take a fly cast up stream, but the experienced 
maintain that this is their taste. I once caught a rising salmon 
with an up-stream cast, but it is fair to add that I hooked him by 
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the tail fin, with which he imprudently flapped at the apparent 
insect. 


* * 
* 


Do animals ever commit suicide? There is a story of a poor 
cat, deprived of her kittens, who hanged herself in the fork of a 
branch. But this may have been an accident; we should give 
the cat the benefit of the doubt. News comes of a dog which 
committed suicide. His master declined to take him out to 
shoot rabbits, and the dog went and drowned himself in a pond. 
The story is true, but Australian, and the dog may have merely 
exhibited an extreme form of colonial sensitiveness. If we once 
admit that a dog may reason on life and death (not being a mad 
dog), and exercise a hasty but rational choice, it is plain that 
whole systems of ethics will have to be altered. The poor Indian 
may be right about the equal sky, which is an ill prospect for 
people who are not fond of dogs. The ghosts of dogs have been 
seen, and are as well vouched for as any others ; so, on the whole, 
the poor Indian may be less untutored than the poet imagined. 


* ~ 
- 


A ease of presentiment is here offered to the Psychical Society. 
It has the advantage of exemplary evidence in its favour: A 
lady—not a nervous lady—was returning, with her husband, 
from a visit to the country. She lived in a kind of flat, above 
another house or tenement. In the train, on her journey, she 
expressed a firm belief that something dreadful had occurred at 
home. In fact, a servant had fallen through a glass cupola into 
the tenement beneath, and had killed herself. But the odd thing 
was that the maid’s sister and a gentleman interested in the 
house where the accident had occurred both arrived before the 
ill news had reached them, both averring that they had a pre- 
sentiment of evil. So here were three coincident forebodings in 
one case, all fulfilled. But it hardly serves to act on presenti- 
ments, as they are not invariably ‘up to time.’ On the whole, it 
may be best to cultivate a habit of disregarding them. Ifa man 
had an engagement to dine out, it would not be well received if 
he telegraphed to say that he was prevented by a presentiment ; 
unless, indeed, he were dining with the Psychical Society. They 
might rather like the situation. 


ANDREW LANG. 











